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ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


ig announcement of the proposed visit of Prince 
Epwarp of Wates to India should meet with thorough 
and general approbation, and it is probably as well that the 
visit should be conducted with the least possible ceremony, 
though this point may not be conceded so universally. It 
is to be supposed that the resolution to this effect is in 
accordance with the advice of those best qualified to give 
advieé. The heir of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne has 
never, in English politics, occupied a position distinguished 
by much state or display, and though there is much in the 
often-repeated contention that state ard display are very 
important instruments in influencing Oriental minds, the 
natives of India have been so long and so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to English habits in this matter, that a fresh instance 
will neither surprise nor disappoint them very greatly. It 
has of late become the fashion for young European princes of 
all kinds to visit India, and it would hardly do for the Prince 
chiefly concerned not to follow this fashion. Moreover, 
there is no question but that the evasion of the present 
difficulty, which a semi-private visit makes possible, is a very 
desirable evasion. It is both injudicious and repugnant to 
English tastes to levy constant benevolences on the Indian 
princes, more particularly as it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to make fair return in kind. 

We do not suppose that Prince Epwarp’s visit will, as 
some gushing persons have probably or will probably put 
it, “ rivet faster the golden chain that binds England to 
“India.” But it is all in the way of doing so, and means 
to that end are not things to be neglected. It will have 
been seen that the rumours as to Russian cajolery or in- 
timidation of Persia, on which we commented last week, 
have received that peculiar kind of confirmation which con- 
sists in their repetition after a slightly different form, or 
rather in more forms than one. The versions this week 
have varied between the story of threats by the Czar as to 
a hundred thousand men ready to march into Persia, 
rumours of a practical cession of Khorassan, and rumours 
(coming closer to the first form) of large and exclusive con- 
cessions of railway rights to Russian subjects. Very little 
accurate information on these points is forthcoming, but it 
is significant that most of the rumours point rather to 
threats than to any positive result of threats. The fact is 
that, as nearly always happens in such cases, it is perfectly 
well known what Russia wants of Persia, and the quidnunes, 
or rather the caterers for them, guide their imaginations 
accordingly. On the other hand, the scribblers of Russia 
exhort England not to take useless trouble to avert the 
inevitable absorption of Persia, or to convert on his approach- 
ing visit a Suau who is too sensible not to know on which 
side his bread is buttered. If it were ever possible to get 
Englishmen to attend to foreign, and especially to Oriental, 
politics, a very short way could be taken with both these 
sets of persons. To begin with, it is extremely impro- 
bable that the Suan is anxious to be the vassal of Russia. 
He is not at all the kind of person who can be bought with 
mere subsidies, and he knows the difference between ruling 
and reigning. He has abundant examples among his near 
neighbours of the fate of “protected” princes, and it is 
excessively unlikely that he would prefer the lot of the 
‘Ameer of Boxnara to that of the Ameer of AFGHANISTAN. 
Persia, it is sometimes forgotten, isa large place, and it is 
also sometimes forgotten that, rapid and astonishing as the 
Russian overrunning of Turkestan has been, rapid and 
astonishing overrunnings do not always make the most per- 
manent conquests. That under no circumstances can Eng- 
land permit the Russianization of at least Southern Persia 
{the Russianization of Northern Persia never ought to be 
permitted) without the grossest folly, and the most dan- 


gerous results to her Oriental Empire, is a fact not likely to 
be denied by any one who has even the faintest acquaintance 
with the state of the case ; and that England could prevent 
the Russianization of Persia isalso pretty clear. The longer 
certain recent processes go on the more difficult such pre- 
vention might become ; but at present the game would be a 
very fair game indeed. What is really most formidable in 
these rumours—next to the fact that the continuance of a 
Government which knows and cares about such things is 
dependent on the whimsies of persons like those who, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday last, howled cheers for Mr. 
ConyYBEARE—is the indication which they give of a new 
determination on the Czar’s part to try to “ box it about ” 
in the East, in order to quench discontent at home, and to 
revenge himself for the stubborn opposition which he meets 
in his neighbours to the West. The air is full of rumours 
as to action in places nearer home, and especially in the 
Balkans, tending to the same conclusion. 

There are still among us those who say, “ Why should 
“ not England be friends with Russia, and put an end to all 
“these heartburnings?” Why not, indeed? It has been 
often pointed out here that there is absolutely no reason on 
England’s side. We want nothing of Russia’s; we could 
even be content to leave her the districts which she has 
filched during the last fifteen years in violation of the Khiva 
understanding. It is no business of ours if the Germans 
are willing to let her retain their Baltic provinces, if Poland 
chooses to remain under her yoke, if Persia and Turkey 
acquiesce in her Asiatic encroachments hitherto, if 
Roumania is equally complaisant. The condition of Russia 
would, indeed, not be happy if the various European nations 
were to arise, like the mysterious visitor in Dickens's story 
of Lyon’s Inn, and say “Mine”; but we should have 
nothing directly to say to it. The sole and single condition 
on which Russia and England could and might very well 
come to an understanding, which hardly any possible Con- 
tinental coalition could gainsay or dissolve, is that Russia 
should keep her hands from picking and stealing in 
future, should acknowledge frankly that the North of 
Asia is her sphere, the South ours, and should set her- 
self to cultivate her already pretty extensive garden, in- 
stead of trying to remove her neighbours’ landmarks. 
There is no such thing as Russophobia now, in the sense 
in which Russophobia is sometimes spoken of. What 
is called Russophobia is simply the very reasonable care of 
the householder who sees a person well known to the police 
strolling about his preserves and looking into his kitchen 
windows. Let Russia purge and live cleanly, and every 
reasonable Englishman will be ready to be the best of friends 
with her. 

At the present moment the symptoms, it must be ad- 
mitted, are not indicative of any such approaching reforma- 
tion. Armenia and Crete—the two “ strains and fractures,” 
to use the old metaphor, of the Suttan’s body politic—are 
giving the usual signs. It is as yet perfectly impossible to 
discover what is being actually done to Mr. Bryce’s clients ; 
but it may at least be observed by the historical student 
that, by a singular change, Moussa Bey has given up boil- 
ing brides and taken to roasting head-men of villages. This 
is all the more remarkable inasmuch as one single authenti- 
cated case of bride-boiling would have done the business 
more effectually than the amplest proof that a dozen head- 
men had been subjected to the treatment with which Isaac 
of York was threatened and which the Commendator of 
Crossraguel partially suffered. But these harrowing reports 
are not meant to be proved; and the complete failure to 
prove them justifies their treatment with the contempt 
which, if they were authentic, would be at once exchanged 
for horror. 
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somebody is being dreadfully ill-treated—that where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire, no matter 
whether the object is a bride in the kettle or a head- 
man on the spit. In Crete things are fortunately better, 
though they are bad enough, to judge from the informa- 
tion supplied by the Z'imes’ Correspondent. Crete is very 
much in the state in which Ireland would be a year or two 
after the granting of Home Rule. The picture which the 
Correspondent drew of the “ barefoots” and the “ havre- 
“sacks,” of the indignant supporters of the Government 
demanding that all the places (“with pinsions ”) held by 
members of the present Opposition and late Ministry shall 
be handed over to them, of the helplessness of the Governor- 
General and the uselessness of the garrisons, of the noble 
free-fighting all over the island, of the motions for annexa- 
tion to Greece (lege France or America), of the collapse of 
trade, and so forth, are so pat to the occasion that, if 
there were such a thing asa Home Ruler with humour, 
he would probably acknowledge it at once, and cry De me 
! 


fabula 


FRENCH CONCILIATION. 


y ix last ten days or so have shown that the present 
French Ministry and some, at least, of the Republican 
party have elaborated a policy with which to face the evil 
day in October. It is a policy of repression and concilia- 
tion. As far as intention goes the policy is excellent. A 
French Ministry could not at present well do better than 
beat down open assailants, and make its peace with that 
large portion of the electorate which has been frightened 
and offended, but is not by habit or interest on the side of 
political change. Good intention, however, is in politics, as 
in all conduct, of itself only fit for the proverbial use. The 
Ministry and the Republicans have to show that they are 
repressing and conciliating in the right way and to a suffi- 
cient extent. Unfortunately for them, nothing is less 
certain than that their execution is equal to their will. 
The Boulangists have to pay the piper for half of the 
policy, as a matter of course. At last, but not till after 
much delay and much jogging of its elbow, the Senate's 
Committee of Investigation has got together the materials 
for M. QuEsNay DE Beaureparre’s brief. It has captured 
a cartload of letters, and has investigated in all directions. 
Next August the proceedings will begin. The Senate is, it 
seems, very confident of success ; but further light is re- 
quired before its confidence can be shared. It is certainly 
curious that, if M. Bovutancer has been conspiring so 
openly as the Procureur-Général asserted, it should have 
taken so much time to find evidence against him. The 
thirty or sixty thousand compromising letters also look 
too good to be true. Conspirators do not compromise 
themselves on that scale. It is at least as likely as 
not that, after all, the Senate’s discoveries will only 
show to what extent the General and his Committee 
have touted and advertised themselves. On the eve of 
the election it will hardly do the Republic much good 
to secure a sentence against the General in a non-judicial 
Court—particularly as he cannot be prevented from re- 
appearing and insisting on a fresh trial. The arrest of MM. 
LaauerreE, Déroutipe, and others at Angouléme is a piece 
of “vigour,” no doubt. Prefects and police officials have, 
in France, always been very careful to preserve their 
thoroughfares from obstruction by opposition speakers. In 
the days of the Empire and under Marshal MacManon this 
is how the Republicans were treated themselves. Then, as 
now, when an opposition meeting was attacked and de- 
fended itself, prefects were zealous in repressing provoca- 
tions to public disorder, by which they mean the holding of 
such meetings. It may be true that the Boulangists are 
rather exceptionally provocative and disorderly, and the 
temptation to profit by their faults must be great for pre- 
fects. Nevertheless the wisdom of such displays of energy 
must depend on two things—first, on the chance that the 
sentences inflicted on the Boulangist orators will be severe 
enough to silence them ; and, secondly, on the probability 
that the electors will be cowed by the firmness of the 
Government. French electors may be timid ; but, with the 
history of Marshal MacManon’s adventure to act as an 
example, and remembering how feeble the Republic is, and 
how divided against itself, it will be prudent to await the 
result before making sure that they will not only be irri- 
tated. It is just possible that the Ministry may rely too 


Exhibition. The Boulangists do not wish to get a bad 
name by disturbing it; but, after all, they, like the Paris 
cabmen, may yield to temptation and opportunity. 
Repression must, from the nature of the case, be o; 
the less important string to the French Republican bow, 
The other and the more important is the attempt now 
being made to conciliate, if not the Clericals, at least that 
very large body of Frenchmen who have been offended by 
the bitter anti-Clerical policy dictated by the Radicals ang 
tamely executed by the Moderates. It is a sign of the 
extent to which the bigots of the Radical party have ter. 
rorized the Government of late years, that the performance 
of mass in the Presipent’s chapel before the ceremony of 
handing their birettas to the new French Cardinals is gene- 
rally regarded as a rather liberal advance on M. Carnyor’s 
part. It is hardly wise of the Republicans to insist on thig 
view ; for the Church must indeed think it has been the 
mark for extreme hostility when the performance of its 
rites in the house and the presence of the Chief of the 
State is thought to be a marked act of friendliness. Un- 
luckily this tone of apparent goodwill and real hostility 
is much too audible all through the conciliatory speeches of 
the Republicans. All through the late long and important 
debate on the Education Estimates the Republican speakers 
were either unconsciously grudging or openly hostile. The 
debate is much the most valuable which has taken place for 
long in the Chamber. It was filled with the discussion of 
principles, and all the leaders of the existing French parties 
spoke. M. Ferry, who reappears after a long silence, opened 
for the Opportunists; M. CLémenceav spoke for the Extreme 
Left, M. Gostet for the official Radicals, M. Rrsor for the 
Moderates, and Count ALBERT DE Mun for the Conservatives. 
The debate was infinitely instructive as to the irreconcilable 
character of the differences which divide French parties. 
MM. C.iémenceau and Gostet do not require much notice. 
The former simply amplified the well-known Gambettist 
formula—le eléricalisme, voila Tennemi—in a speech of effec- 
tive frankness. M. said ditto to M. CLEmeEncgav, 
with a little more moderation of language. Their fanatical 
hostility to the Church was to be taken for granted. The 
speeches of MM. Ferry and Risor were far more serious. 
M. Ferry was manifestly anxious to be conciliatory. He 
risked a stormy reception, and faced not a little personal 
insult, in order to make an offer of peace to the Conservatives. 
He did his work with remarkable tact, and in a way which 
proves that he, unlike his fellow fallen Ministers, remains a 
force in French politics. But the offer he had to make was 
none the less little other than ridiculous as a measure of 
conciliation. M. Ferry declared emphatically that he did 
not repent of his own anti-Clerical measures—of the expul- 
sion of the unauthorized orders or of the laicization of the 
schools. All he had to offer in the way of conciliation was 
a promise that he would not insult the Church any more, and 
was of opinion that it should be spoken to civilly. Sub- 
stantially M. Risor said ditto to M. Ferry. In spite 
of not a little formal opposition, he, in fact, agreed 
with the Opportunist leader. He did not approve of all 
that had been done; but he would not agree to undo it, 
and could offer nothing more effectively conciliatory than a 
plea for more politeness and moderation in dealing with 
churchmen. In short, MM. Ferry and Risor, in their 
most conciliatory mood, and intensely conscious as they are 
of the danger of not conciliating the Conservatives, can 
only say to the Church—If you will acknowledge that you 
have been very properly chastised, and will kiss the rod as 
a Christian should, then we will promise not to lay that 
instrument of correction on again, and will speak kindly 
of you. 
Ifa tolerably prolonged experience had not shown how 
utterly destitute France is at this time of real political 
faculty, it would be incredible that able men, as MM. Ferry 
and Rigor unquestionably are, should persuade themselves 
that conciliation of this kind could be acceptable for a 
moment. As Count ALBERT DE Mun explained to M. 
Ferry, in a speech of commendable personal courtesy and 
mannerly irony, it is precisely this legislation which the 
Church is told it must accept that constitutes the grievance. 
With the most cutting sarcasm the Count examined M. 
Ferry’s conciliatory offer, and showed what it amounted to. 
From the first the anti-Clerical policy has been dictated by 
the Radicals and executed by the Opportunists or Mode- 
rates. Before the promises of these last can be accepted as 
of any value, they must show that they are able to resist 
dictation. They cannot hope to be believed on their word. 


much on the general wish to keep the peace during the 
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Jowed his own, must have served to confirm Count ALBERT 
pe Mv in his views, if any confirmation was needed. M. 
Cuéimenceau declared in so many words that peace, for 
which he also is anxious, could only be brought about by 
the destruction of the Concordat and the reduction of the 
Church to the position of a powerless body supported by 
yoluntary contributions. M. Rigor said not one word to 
show that his party could be trusted to be firmer in future, 
and the feeble approval given to his criticism on the 
Radical policy shows that he did well to make no promise 
in the name of the Republicans. While the effective 
of the Republicans is thus loudly and menacingly 
ile, and while the offer of conciliation comes only 
from the Opportunist hare and the Moderate frog, the 
Conservatives would be in the last degree foolish to accept 
the advances made them. It may be—it is, indeed— 
true that Count ALBert pe Mun and his friends are as 
much Intransigeants as the Radicals, and that their de- 
sire is not toleration, but supremacy. This, however, 
if it partly accounts for the savage hostility of the 
Freethinkers, does not make it the less likely that the Con- 
servatives will endeavour to obtain what they want. It 
also is a proof of the hopelessness of reconciling Frenchmen. 
Therefore we do not think that such conciliation as has 
been attempted yet, or is likely to be, will prevent the Con- 
servatives from exercising their whole strength against the 
Parliamentary Republic at the next general election, and 
that too in any company which seems likely to prove 
useful. 


ALICE’S CASE. 


= pathetically pure persons who call themselves Vigi- 
lants must be more careful, They may have heard a 
rather elderly story about a groom and a confessor, which, 
as, again, they may not have heard it, we now proceed to 
relate. It is a perfectly proper narrative, and needs not 
to be expurgated. The confessor inquired of the groom 
whether he greased his horses’ teeth to prevent them from 
eating their oats. The unsophisticated lad said “No;” 
mentally adding, “ but I will, now,” and was dismissed with 
a conscience like a sea at rest. But, when he came next to 
confession, he had to charge himself with greasing the 
horses’ teeth. The confessor had put him up to this device 
in the course of cross-examination. 

The Vigilants do not care much, we presume, about oats, 
when these are not wild oats. But, in their pure-minded 
curiosity as to the natural history of the undomesticated 
avena, they may be unconsciously imitating the confessor. 
A case which we quote and comment on with all reserves, 
but which suggests this peril, is reported by the Leamington 
Spa Courier, and has been repeated by the St. James's 
Gazette, to which paper we are indebted for it. It appears 
that the London Vigilance Association has its cold grey eye 
on Leamington, and marks offences in that centre of cul- 
ture. A gentleman of the name of Maw was instructed by 
the London Vigilance Association, and he charged a boy of 
fifteen with conduct which, not only the L. V. A., but all 
decent people, justly reprehend. The victim of this young mis- 
creant was said to be a girl named ALttice—her surname it 
is needless to publish here. Innocent girls gain little by 
having their names blazoned abroad in connexion with the 
immaculate Serarnitr and Serapuir# of the L. V. A. 
ALIcE was a maid in domestic service, and to ALICE enters 
@ woman. This woman bids ALice appear before Mrs. 
Craac, a lady who seems to be much concerned about the 
spotlessness of Leamington—in itself a noble and laudable 
anxiety. Then, according to the magistrate’s clerk’s evi- 
dence, ALICE was immured by Mrs. Crace “in a room by 
“ herself alone with her,” sola cum sola, and was informed 
(we tell the tale as it is told to us) that she would be asked 
some questions, and, if she did not tell the truth, would be 
sent to gaol. We know not whether persons who tell Mrs. 
Crace fibs are invariably sent to gaol, nor whether the 
eligible residence of this esteemed lady is a Palace of Truth. 
Then and there ALice was asked whether she knew several 
persons of the opposite sex, and she said Yes, she did know 
them. This, and this alone, was the offending of AicE, 
and of the divers men or boys with whom she chanced to 
be more or less acquainted. We own that we fail to see 
where the harm comes in. If the London Vigilance Society 
thinks it a crime for a young woman to have acquaint- 
ances who are young men, the London Vigilance Society 


carries things rather far. Among the Kanekas, we believe, 


a boy may not speak to his sister—a stringent regulation. 
Perhaps, if the L. V. A. had its way, no girl might speak to 
a man who was not her brother. Spotless as this arrange- 
ment appears, it certainly may put nasty ideas into the 
heads of innocent girls, ALice seems to have been an 
innocent girl; after her adventures with the L. V. A., one 
fears that the bloom, as it were, of her innocence may not 
have been improved. “The bloom has gone, and with the 
“bloom go I,” isa remark as natural to virtue, in some 
circumstances, as to Mr. Arnoip’s cuckoo, and we would 
fain have the L. V. A. remember this. 

Mr. Maw is reported to have said that the boy—the boy 
whom ALicE knew—was eighteen or nineteen, “ otherwise 
“ the case would not have been taken up.” But what does 
all this mean? There was no harm in the acquaintance, as 
the story is reported. If the lad had been eighteen or nine- 
teen, would it have been wicked for AttcE to be on speaking 
terms with him? Must all the girls boycott all the boys 
of eighteen and nineteen? Within what exact limits of age 
will the L. V. A. permit Axice to know men and boys? 
If the boy had really been a bad boy, and Atice a bad 
girl, would the L.V.A. have winked at the matter because 
the boy was but “a laddie wi’ a bonnet!” These fine dis- 
tinctions of modern virtue escape us. What may we do, 
to whom may we speak, what may we read (all the Purity 
cases, of course, all should read), and what may we write, 
and what may we publish? Mr. Maw observed that 
Atice’s case was only “one of eight or nine of an im- 
“ moral nature that have been reported to his clients.” 
“ Vengeance of JENNy’s case,” as much as you please, but 
why vengeance of Aticer’s case? There was nothing im- 
moral about it, unless it is immoral to get a girl into a 
room, confine her there, ask her questions she does not 
understand, and threaten her with imprisonment if she 
does not speak the truth. Weare not professional casuists, 
and need not express our opinion about the propriety of 
these performances. But, if they were moral, where is the 
immorality of Atice’s case? Axice, as Mr. Maw is re- 
ported to have said, “ evidently misunderstood the meaning 
“of the terms.” Let us pity the lady who has been 
the means of extending ALice’s neglected education in 
the meaning of terms. She probably much regrets that 
she has unconsciously played the old part of the con- 
fessor and the oats. Another person, “a person named 
“ LEPPINGTON,” seems to have taken a hand in the 
holy task of increasing Atice’s information. What do 
Auice’s parents and relations think of it all? What 
remedy have they, and others in their position, against 
ladies who become instructive by dint of being inqui- 
sitive? Every sensible and clear-minded person is aware 
that more mischief is done by stirring certain matters 
eagerly and hastily than by leaving them alone. Did 
Mrs. Crace and did Miss Lerrixcron ascertain whether 
A.ice’s natural guardians, her kindred or her employers, 
were able and willing to look after her character? Mrs. 
CracG cannot be every ALice’s mother, nor can Miss 
Lerrinaton be elder sister to ali girls in service. The 
London Vigilance Association really must reconsider its 
laudable desire to be grandmother to the country. Nobody 
is disputing the excellence of its intentions, nor the self- 
sacrificing spirit in which it noses after naughty boys and 
the forbidden flowers of literature. But there are materials 
which even the L. V. A.’s of this world cannot touch, 
still more cannot assiduously and devotedly dabble in, 
without being defiled. They may reject, they may dis- 
dain, our sincere anxiety for their own lily-like purity, but 
it is quite as genuine as their concern for the immaculate- 
ness of other people. Anonymous letters, which have been 
employed by some pure persons in some places, are 
awkward things at best. If they want a fresh book to put 
down, by the way, the L. V. A. might do worse than glance 
at CoLertmpce’s poems. Christabel, according to a lady who 
knew Mr. Worpswortn, was thought indelicate by that 
admirer of Burns. But, when once we name BuRNs, we 
are reminded to wonder how long he and Cmavcer will 
escape prosecution. They are old offenders, and we are not 
certain that a very pure person ought not to object to 
Spenser, Herrick, and Minox, all of whom wrote verses 
well worthy of the Vigilant people's early attention. By 
acting strenuously they may demolish a great deal of Eng- 
lish hterature ; and, when that is done, they may prosecute 
vendors of the ancient classics. Thus purity promotes 
education ; for we doubt whether the L. V. A. are at present 
great readers of the Greek decadence. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO. 


A GREAT deal has been written during this week about 
Giorpano Bruno, the feast of whose punishment, 
martyrdom, or whatever word may be preferred, was 
celebrated at Rome last Sunday. Yet it may be doubted 
whether one person in ten thousand who read what was 
written knew anything about Bruno at all, and (if such 
hare-brained excess in scepticism may be pardoned) it may 
be doubted whether even a very large proportion of those 
who wrote knew very much more. Still, Bruyo is un- 
doubtedly an interesting person, and he happens to appeal 
to an unusual variety of interests. The celebration at 
Rome was not in itself a very respectable proceeding. It 
was notoriously intended (and was disapproved of by the 
best class of Italian Liberals as being intended) very much 
less as a testimonial to Bruno than as an insult to the 
Pore, and perhaps to religion. That rabid anti-clericalism 
which has reduced the intellectual state of the average 
Italian Radical below the lowest level that clerical obscu- 
rantism itself ever reached, chooses to see in Bruno an 
enemy not so much of Catholicity as of Christianity, and to 
flaunt his memory accordingly. On the other hand, it used 
to be the fashion to make a kind of Protestant hero out of 
the Nolan—the oddest Protestant hero, perhaps, except 
Freperick the Great, who ever occupied that proud posi- 
tion. “The pious and high-minded victim of Papal intoler- 
“ance,” he was once called by a man of great ability and 
of extraordinarily wide reading, though his piety chiefly 
consisted in a frank readiness (at one time, if not at 
another) to conform, and his high-mindedness in what La 
RocHEFOUCcAULD calls the “ grande folie de vouloir étre sage 
“ tout seul.” Yet, again, Bruno supplies some of the most 
interesting documents—perhaps the most interesting of all 
—to those who wish to find out precisely what (if there 
ever was anything precise about the matter) the Platonic 
Pantheism or Pantheist Platonism of the Renaissance meant. 
Yet once more, though this is a comparatively recent addi- 
tion to his claims, it has been made pretty clear that his 
visit to England must have gone for much in the forma- 
tion of that mystical mixture of poetry and philosophy 
which spread from Sripvey’s cénacle through Spenser and 
GREVILLE and the rest till the “school of good sense” of 
the late seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury choked it out. 

What Bruvo really was is still difficult to say, despite 
the almost disproportionate labours of the last fifty years 
upon him. Part of what he was is clear enough. He was, 
en more than Paracetsvus himself, the type of the 

naissance student, intolerant enough of established au- 
thority, but still more intolerant of any one who did not 
precisely agree with himself, ready to shake off the tram- 
mels of the middle ages to a certain extent, yet pene- 
trated by some of the most fantastic and arbitrary of 
medizval ideas—a singular mixture of pedant and poet, an 
equally singular mixture of scholar and sciolist. He said 
magnificent things after the gorgeous Southern manner 
both in Latin and in Italian, yet probably nothing but the 
curious and rather unintelligible savour of the forbidden 
which is supposed to pertain to him would induce any one 
to read his books through. On the best known of them 
(at least by name), the Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante— 
one of those things in which he descends from the heights 
of philosophy and takes to miscellaneous literature—hardly 
any two persons agree. The commoner opinion, no doubt, 
is that it is an attack on religion; but this is almost cer- 
tainly a fresh instance of the old confusion between religion 
and the dominant and persecuting ecclesiasticism which 
was in Bruno’s time so obnoxious to all the best minds. 
After all, it is a sufficient satire on these popular celebra- 
tions to say, as may be said most truly, that Bruno's 
history is so shadowy as to have given occasion—not only to 
mere paradoxers—to deny the fact of his martyrdom alto- 
gether ; that he himself had, as far as can be made out, not 
the least intention of incurring the risk of death on any 
question which is or was at stake, either between Catholic 
and Protestant, between Roman and Anglican, or between 
Christian and infidel; that the point about which he did 
care was the maintenance of the position that he was in all 
physical and metaphysical matters right, while the pro- 
fessors of Paris and Oxford, of Geneva and of Rome, in- 
differently, were a set of ignorant and incompetent noodles ; 
and that most, if not all, of the virtues with which he has 
been kindly credited are reducible to a dogged determina- 
tion to maintain his own infallibility at all hazards. 


THE MURDER OF DR. CRONIN. 


WW that itis, on the whole, advisable to abstain 

for the present, in accordance with our English rule Gls 
in such matters, from any comments calculated to prejudge ve pr 
the case against the Clan-na-Gael Association, in so far as ughter 
that body is, or seems to be, incriminated by the preliminary _ 
inquiry into the murder of Dr. Cronin. At the same time, ust, 1 
however, we cannot but feel that the strict observance of?’| a 


the rule in question must savour somewhat of pedan 
under the circumstances. It seems a little pedantic, that. [ed8® ® 


is to say, for English journalists to hold themselves boun’! P 9 ang 
to maintain a more judicial attitude on the question than‘ lar. Du 
has been adopted by an American tribunal. The coroner's!) “PPC®. 
jury who have made inquisition into the causes of Dr.’ | —: 
Croyin’s death have not hesitated, on the facts before them, |"? dab 
to pronounce their opinion that all secret Societies whose |™°‘ 
objects are such as the evidence shows to be those of the pdmits 
Clan-na-Gael or United Brotherhood are not in harmony |, tom 
with, and are injurious to, American institutions; and, _— 
we might fairly deem ourselves justified in treating the! 7 i 
fact so found by them as at least provisionally establishe®' 
We are, however, quite ready to recognize the force of ~— 
the considerations prompting us to forbear. The charges — 
against the Clan-na-Gael have a tolerably direct bearing ow wg 
on certain matters now sub judice in this country; and Rule he 
we are naturally unwilling to lighten, by sharing even — 
the smallest portion of it, the heavy load of discredit which = 
Mr. Giapstove and his immediate followers have laid upoh | 54S * ’ 
themselves by their scandalous attempts to prejudice the — 
public mind with regard to the issues before the Special |* ™°°™ 
Commission. If we were to follow this example, we should ‘Abe "< : 
begin by assuming the guilt of ALEXANDER SULLIVAN ; 
should then go on to exaggerate the extent of his connexion, ea ink 


whatever it may amount to, with the Parnellite party ; and" 
we should conclude by taking it for granted that this con-™ 1 is 
nexion implied a complete solidarity between the Clan-na- 


Gael and the Parnellites for all purposes, assassination” | cunsider 


| 


included. As it 
Such a mode of procedure as this would not be one jot more rat : 
unfair and indecent than the remarks which are to be met tabiishn 
with every week in Gladstonian newspapers and Gladstonian | ; te : 
speeches ; but we desire to leave the other side with a mono- sem 
poly of this species of comment, and shall content ourselves Gi —_ 
with merely noting one very plain moral which the American nid he 
inquiry into Dr. Croniy’s murder suggests. It is already tablish 
pretty safe to say that, whatever other result may follow -- - 
from it, the case should open the eyes of certain dust- | S408 
blinded Englishmen to certain facts which have been be- yo as 
coming much too obscure to them during the last few bier 
months. It may turn out that the Clan-na-Gael as a body -— 
had nothing to do with Dr. Cronry’s murder ; it may even — ren 
turn out that some or all of the particular men under ‘hiv « 
arrest for the crime can prove their innocence of it ; but if y ry 
the inquiry, supposing it to be prosecuted to a successful friend 
issue at all, does not end in fixing the unfortunate man’s eo 
murder upon certain persons who are fellow-members with | SP 
himself in a secret political association, the mathematical and ed 
theory of probability will have to be revised. And the tl “ 
stronger the assurances which we may then receive as to , ye 
the innocence and respectability of that association, the pe hin 
better able will the English public be to estimate the value thet HH. 
of such certificates to character for the future. Mr. a ; 
ParNELL has quite lately given one of these testimonials to mage 
the accused ALEXANDER Svuuivay. may be | 
guiltless of the charge on which he has been arrested ; but om 
one cannot help asking how much Mr. Paryety knew of poem 
his antecedents, his character, and his present surroundings did h 
when he thus spoke for him. Did he know that 
was a man whose malpractices in money matters had been a 
exposed by another member of his secret society, and that You a 
his local repute, his position, and, above all, his associates, de 
were of such a nature as to impress a coroner's jury and ied 
the police with the belief that he is a likely man to have | 4). md 
been concerned in a peculiarly atrocious murder? If he which 
did know or suspect this, we prefer not to draw the in- Sten 
ference from that fact which would be quite certain to be i. 
drawn from it by the Special Commission. If he did not aie 
know or suspect it, what becomes of the value of his Tien 0 
testimony? And what light does it throw on the valueof 
all testimony of the same kind—all certificates of character tone 
given to the members of the organization by people outside * say 
it, and even by some who fancy themselves to be inside to go is 
it, but who have never had the least chance of being result, 


admitted to its secret councils, 


| June 
| 
| 
but, as 
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THE CAUCUS COMMINATES. 


89, 

Mr. GLADsTONE’s enemies are as wickedly cynical as 
Gladstonians pretend, Mr. Guiapstone himself must 
. in ve presented them with matter of rare fertility for 
ar as 
inary 
time, 


ughter last Wednesday. His references at St. Austell 

Scotch Disestablishment we discuss elsewhere. They 

ust, it is admitted by his own followers, be taken in 

ce gi) “anexion with the snubbing administered to him by 
ntry'* ue North Wales Liberal Federation, and with a know- 
that ledge on his part of the sentiment which found vent in 
oun’! ¢ 2 angry lament of that body as to his failure to vote with 
than’ Jur. Ditiwyn, and its more angry threat as to what will 
ner’s | ‘appen if Welsh Disestablishment is not made the first 
Dr-’ tticle in the Gladstonian programme after the disrup- 
“ltion of Great Britain and Ireland. With highly com- 
hose |mendable frankness the principal newspaper of the party 
: admits or asserts that the Welsh Liberals “ threaten 
- |*to cease their co-operation, unless the pre-eminence is 
and |“ given to them.” This is thoroughly in accordance with 
the!'| »e tactics of the various sections which make up the 
he!’ dstonian party, which give it the only strength it can 
said to possess, and which at the same time fortunately 


ony 


o- constitute its abiding weakness. It is true that the leaders 
ring whose pliancy has been already “tried high” by Home 
and | Rule have in many cases hastened to kiss the rod. Lord 
ven | SPENCER, the later part of whose political careerseems destined 
nich | entirely to destroy the respectable reputation of the earlier, 


poh | 8’ that he has been convinced of the importance of Welsh 
the | Disestablishment since—a very short time ago—he attended 
cia] | # meeting at Aberystwith. The notion is worthy of the 
uld | Person and the subject. What any recent meeting at 


Aberystwith could have taught to any well-informed or intel- 


a ligent politician on the subject beyond that which every 
nd“ well-informed and intelligent politician knew before it is 


oi .apossible to see. But we are by this time accustomed to 

. Tord Spencer’s manner of explaining that he had never 
| considered the questions which have during the whole of his 

«{ | ~olitical life been before his eyes. 

As it is improbable that any Gladstonian leader of the 


on- 


irst rank except Mr. Joun Monrtey really desires Dises- 
‘an | tablishment, the rapid surrender of nearly all of them is 
no- | interesting and full of edification. But in no case is it so 
ves _| interesting or so full of edification as in the case of Mr. 
an | GLADSTONE. Itissufficiently well known that, if Mr.GLapsToNE 
dy could have his way, he would have nothing to do with Dises- 
yy | tablishment in itself and in England. He succeeded in per- 
st. | Suading himself that the Irish Church wa3 an exceptional 
ye- | case, and, moreover, its destruction was at a given time the 
,w | Only, and a very obvious, road to power. The Disesta- 


ly blishment of the English Church is a doubtful road in any 

case, and there are shorter ones at hand. Therefore Mr. 
| GiapsTonE, like some early Christian renegade, would pro- 
i¢ | bably rather not be actively participant in throwing any 
more Churches to the lions if he could help it. But his 
's | friends the pagans will take very good care that he does not 
escape this duty, and so they have told him. We have his 
a} | auswer at St. Austell, and, we repeat, a most interesting 
and edifying answer it is. Disestablishment in England 
19 | cannot be very near, and Mr. GuapsTonE is too old to take 
long views of life. When it comes it will come to “a great 
“ religious community which will have learnt ” certain things 


" that Mr. GLapsTonE notoriously does not, without strong in- 
> | ducements, care to learn himself. As for Disestablishment in 
e | other parts of the country, Mr. Giapstoye lashed up his 
t | Courage byabusing Lord Hartincton foralittle while, and then 
¢ | Said plumply that Disestablishment for Wales must be decided 


according to the feelings of the Welsh majority. Then why 
did he not vote with Mr. Dintwyn? Why? The thing is 
as clear as possible. He had to wait to see whether a 
majority of the Welsh members would vote for Mr. Dittwyn. 
You cannot form part of a majority without anticipating 
the question whether it will be a majority at all. This ex- 
tremely ingenious argument is, we think, the only one in 
the long tissue of Mr. Giapstong’s Western speeches in 
which, from more than one point of view, he has been 
thoroughly himself and worthy of his best days, and we 
have accordingly treated it from more than one point of view 
likewise. “I will vote with you,” he says in effect, “ when 
“you are a majority ; but clearly I cannot vote with you 
: when you are voting, for then it is not clear whether you 
are a majority or not.” Apparently, if the forms of the 
House of Commons would have itted Mr. GLADSTONE 
to go into the lobby after the tellers had proclaimed the 
result, he would have done so with all the pleasure in life ; 
but, as it is, he could not. These be thy gods, O Israel ! 


THE SPREAD OF LEPROSY. 


W* are afraid that, however profitable such a discussion 
as has been held on leprosy at the London Epidemi- 
ological Society may be to doctors, it must be very barren 
indeed to laymen. After reading it, one begins to under- 
stand how strongly an administrator may be tempted to 
toss up which of two scientific views he will accept, and then 
stick to it. On one point the doctors are apparently in sub- 
stantial agreement. When the disease has once ap 
it is incurable, but with this melancholy certainty know- 
ledge ends. Whether it is hereditary is doubtful. It is by 
no means certain that it can be conveyed by contagion. 
There is great doubt whether the isolation of individual 
cases does any good. Authorities differ as to whether the 
disease is spreading. Where there is agreement on this 
point there are differences as to the causes. Of course, cases 
can be quoted in support of all. the various theories ad- 
vanced by doctors, and are used with equal confidence 
though they are mutually destructive. To the mere outsider it 
seems safest to conclude that the limits of medical knowledge 
are narrow, and that there is small probability that they will 
ever be extended. Leprosy is no new disease. It was 
at one time well known all over Europe. Even now 
it is familiar to Norwegian doctors, and is common in some 
Mediterranean regions. In the Western world it seems 
to have died out, except among the coast population of 
Norway, before modern medical science can be said to have 
begun. In Ireland it is also said to have almost vanished, 
though no particular measures were taken to stamp it out. 
On the other hand, it is reported to be increasing in India, 
and some authorities hold that it is also on the increase 
here, and that our relations with India are the cause. The 
fact is, however, still doubtful, and the cause assigned not 
convincing. If our communications with India are a source 
of contamination to us, why have we not suffered from our 
intercourse with Norway, which, if it has never been very 
great, has been continuous? Yet it does not appear to be 
maintained that we have been the worse for our trade with 
Scandinavia. 

On the whole, we gather that the one thing which would 
effectually stamp out leprosy would be an increase of pro- 
sperity in the nations which suffer from it. Where there is 
great poverty, want of food, and insufficient house-room the 
disease exists. Where there isa higher standard of life, it is 
unknown. The descendants of infected Norwegians who 
have emigrated to the United States are found to be free 
from the disease. The only reason which can be assigned 
for their escape is that they have been better and more 
abundantly fed and less filthily lodged. Leprosy is, in fact, 
the equivalent, or even more, of the pellagra of Lombardy. 
To ourselves this is encouraging enough ; for it seems to 
prove that we have no real cause to be afraid of the spread 
of this most loathsome evil. To the Indian Government it 
is less satisfactory ; for, if leprosy can only be stamped out 
by raising the whole standard of life of the population, the 
task must be given up. It will be long before the inhabi- 
tants of India will either be able to live better or willing 
to do it. In our own lazar-houses the lepers starve 
themselves in order to save a little money, and when 
their allowance was given them in kind, and not in 
money, refused to stay. The task of raising the standard 
of living among a people who think starvation well 
worth bearing if they can only lay by a few pieces of 
silver will not be easy. It is even very doubtful 
whether the compulsory confinement of lepers in lazar- 
houses and the segregation of the sexes (supposing that it 
could be enforced in India) would do effectual good. The 
very drastic system of seclusion and segregation described 
by Dr. Prince as in force in the Punjaub, the summary 
killing of lepers, in fact, did not stamp the disease out. The 
Doctor has not the support of all Indian authorities in his 
opinion that the stop we put to this barbarous applica- 
tion of the principles of science has caused the disease to 
spread. Where the authorities differ, and the facts are so 
uncertain, it is impossible to hope that any conceivable 
policy would eradicate the disease. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, there are two things that the Indian Government can 
do. It can provide hospitals for all who suffer, it can compel 
those whose cases are very bad to enter them, and it can 
provide for their children. These are possible measures, of 
which this much can be said with confidence, that they can 


do no harm. 


| 
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THE ARMAGH ACCIDENT. 


_— collision on the Great Northern line near Armagh 
on Wednesday appears, from all reports to hand, to 
be without a parallel in the records of railway accidents 
in the United Kingdom. The loss of life, unhappily, 
would alone entitle it to this bad eminence among 
recent cases, and there are certain features of the catas- 
trophe, upon which all accounts agree, that further em- 
phasize the extraordinary nature of the accident. The 
leading facts are readily summarized. There was a heavy 
excursion train of some fourteen carriages, with a single 
engine, which came to a dead stand on an incline a few 
miles beyond Armagh, either through sheer want of power 
or some undetected flaw in the engine. Then followed the 
breaking away of part of the train, and its destructive 
rush down hill, with ever-increasing speed, till it ran into a 
second excursion train, with appalling results. The exact 
manner in which the rear portion of the train became 
severed from that which escaped will, of course, be 
revealed at the forthcoming inquiries. The prompt arrest of 
two officials, in addition to the driver and fireman, is how- 
ever very significant, though not without precedent. The 
facts appear to justify the step, apart from the statements 
of survivors who may possibly be suffering from a not un- 
natural excitement. These statements, unfortunately, all 
agree in one important point, which directly contradicts 
the report that the detachment of the rear part of the train 
was accidental, We are loth to believe that it was by 
_ official orders that a train was halved by uncoupling while 
stationary on a heavy gradient. That coupling-irons should 
break from overstrain or some other cause appears far more 
probable, and may, we trust, be the truth. It is evident from 
the reports published that several attempts were made to 
stay the progre-s of the unfortunate train when the severance 
occurred. According to more than one passenger, the dis- 
tracted order was given to “cog the wheels”; and it seems 
that stones were placed on the rails to stay the first back- 
ward movement of the carriages. If such futile attempts 
were really made, it is hardly possible to imagine that the 
disconnexion of the train was due to an accident. If such 
were the case, there would be neither time nor opportunity 
to remedy matters. When once the carriages were set 
moving all possible control was gone, and disaster of some 
sort inevitable. The sequel in the Armagh collision proved 
to be one of the most terrible catastrophes conceivable ; and 
one that calls for, and must receive, the most searching 
investigation. 

One very disagreeable conclusion there is that is not to 
be put by. The Armagh accident will contribute greatly to 
the popular belief that there is one code of regulations for 
ordinary traffic and another for the excursion season. It 
is, unfortunately, beyond dispute that laxity sets in just 
when extra vigilance is required of railway management. 
Official inquiries have again and again illustrated this 
lamentable fact. If the popular belief is not absolutely 
justified, there is no doubt whatever that excursionists by 
rail are subjected to extraordinary perils, and that  sys- 
tematic regulations are temporarily modified or ignored 
when the excursion traffic is heavy. The Hexthorpe acci- 
dent is a recent example. That disaster could scarcely have 
occurred if the block system, which is invariably the rule 
on some lines, had not been superseded for the day. Ex- 
cursion trains are often notoriously overladen and ill-sup- 
plied with motive power and efficient brakes. At Penistone, 
where the fracture of the engine’s crank-axle wrecked the 
train, the brake in use was non-automatic. So it was 
at Downton, where the brakes were not even continuous. 
Heavy gradients and sharp curves played a part in 
both accidents. It is difficult to believe that the Armagh 
collision might not have been avoided if the excursion train 
had been fitted with a continuous automatic brake. Years 
have elapsed since the Board of Trade insisted on the in- 
troduction of automatic brakes, and the railway Companies 
have been as slow to adopt these brakes as they were re- 
luctant in carrying out the recommendation of the Board in 
favour of the block system. The automatic brake is not 
merely self-acting on the train as a whole. It acts on each 
individual carriage, and acts after the separation of engine 
and train. Many an accident has it nipped in the bud. 
Yet, in spite of all—hard facts, experience, Government 
reports and recommendations—there are lines where non- 
automatic and less effective, or even useless, brakes are in 
full favour to this day. What is the use of employing 
Government inspectors of railways, and spending large 


sums on experiments in brakes, if their conjoint testimony 
is to be disregarded? OneChristmas Eve a shocking accident 
happened near Oxford. The primary cause was merely a 
defective wheel. With the automatic brake, such a fracture 
could hardly have led to fatal results. And so it is when 
engines leave the rails and carriages part company. The 
automatic brake is one of the best friends of the railway 


passenger. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


kg is no reason why the Co-operative Congress 
should think less nobly of itself than other Cop. 
gresses. As it possesses the pleasing right of self-laudation, 
we do not consider that any abuse was committed when 
Professor MarsHatt told the world that he regards Co. 
operation “as the typical and most representative product 
“of the age, because it combines high aspirations with 
“calm and strenuous action, and because it sets itself to 
“ develop the spontaneous energies of the individual, while 
“training him to collective action by the aid of collective 
“ resources and for the attainment of collective ends.” We 
seem, it is true, to have heard something like this before, 
Unless our memory is much at fault, our poor old friend 
the Social Science Congress used to have its own opinion as 
to what was the most typical and representative product of 
theage. There have been so many products of the age, and 
they have thought well of themselves, and have come and 
gone, and the age gets on without them. We hope sin- 
cerely that Co-operation will not go. It has been 
thoroughly useful—to workmen, and also to the mere 
middle-class purchaser who would rather not pay extrava- 
gant prices for his goods. Nobody will lose who is en- 
titled to much sympathy if it goes on and _prospers, 
For, after all, it does not ask, like some other schemes for the 
good of mankind, “ that the virtues of others should induce 
“them to divide equally all round the advantages which 
“ they have already acquired.” On the contrary, it urges 
mankind to put its own shoulder to the wheel, than which 
no better advice could well be given. In so far as it sue- 
ceeds in enabling men to acquire advantages for them- 
selves, it will serve to make them the less likely to listen to 
schemes which cannot so much as begin to be applied 
without a general confiscation, or at least expropriation, of 
“ advantages.” 


Therefore, the Co-operative Congress may innocently 
meet and listen to Professor Marsa or other eloquent 
gentlemen. It may exercise the common right of con- 
gresses to give advice to Government, and we are not 
amazed to hear that the Congress was surprised at the 
Sugar Convention. Perhaps there will in some quarters be 
an inclination to disagree with the unanimous approval by 
the Congress of the motion made by Mr. Rute (of Gates- 
head). Mr. Rute proposed that the Congress should ex- 
postulate if the Treasury made any attempt to interfere 
with “the free disposal by members of the Civil Service for 
“ co-operative purposes of the time which they are not 
“ required to devote to the service of the State.” We, 
however, agree with the Congress. There is no reason 
why a body of men who are, as we know on their own ex- 
cellent authority, both hard-worked and ill-treated should 
not employ a portion of their too scanty leisure or their 
very brief period of badly pensioned retirement in the 
successful conduct of gigantic friendly Societies. No 
doubt that employment tends to the development of 
the noblest element of their nature, and to the ele 
vation of this particular part of the toiling millions in 
whom Professor Marsnat is interested. It must be 
pleasant to combine a little attention to one’s interests 
with the elevation of one’s moral nature. Most of us were 
under the impression that no kind of work could be donein this 
world at all without some kind of co-operation, and have 4 
certain difficulty in understanding how one kind of it can 
be so much nobler than another. There may even be a few 
here and there who regard all this embroidery of rhetori¢ 
about a plain matter of business with a certain distrust; 
but they are, apparently, in this generation a scatte 
remnant. When a gentleman has to show how s 
trading Societies may get on by helping one another, eve? 
though the sea is between them—which was what Mr. 
Vavuenan Nasu had to say on Wednesday—he has, we think, 
a very practical business to deal with. It is unnecessary 
remark that the subject has mighty issues for humanity 
as the fiery Mr. Cratc, of London, did. After all, humanity 
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will not be helped on by eloquence at Norwich. Co-operation 
has lasted long enough to show what it can do. We know 
that it can run a store, and, under favourable circumstances, 
can even establish a fairly prosperous joint-stock business. 
In the future it may trade with even more success ; but we 
do not know that this is a mighty issue. In any case, we 
are quite sure that little good will be done to humanity or 
to Co-operative Stores by such stuff as Professor Mar- 

talked about the evil the upper classes do by at- 
tracting the best of the lower and sending their own failures 
down. Would the Professor think better of a state of things 
in which there was no rising for the best of those below, 
and no sanction of ruin to enforce the laws which tell those 
above that they must abstain from misconduct ? 


THE LESSON OF SUNDAY CLOSING IN WALES. 


yas inquiry into the operation of the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act has produced a considerable quantity of 
evidence on which the advocates of similar legislation for 
land are, no doubt, congratulating themselves. On the 
first blush of the matter it is, no doubt, or at least a good 
deal of it is, favourable to the general contention of the 
ms referred to. But those who look into it a little 
more closely than the committed prohibitionist cares to do 
will find ample confirmation in it of the objections which 
have always been taken to this class of legislation by people 
who do not care to see the privileges and comforts of the 
mass of the population experimented on by a handful of 
comfortably-situated Pharisees for the gratification of their 
own self-complacency as social reformers. Last Thursday’s 
ings at Swansea may fairly be taken as typical, and 

to an intelligent student of them they are full of signifi- 
cance. Let it be premised that the witnesses examined on 
this day were many, if not most, of them persons with a 
naturally strong professional bias in favour of any legisla- 
tion which makes it easier to maintain order. They con- 
sisted of police authorities, magistrates, magistrates’ clerks, 
a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and so forth. And, while 
they all agreed in approving of the Act, as a rule, in 
the interest above referred to, they nearly all of them made 
admissions and qualifications which it is most important to 
note. Thus, for instance, the Chief Constable of Swansea, 
while giving the usual testimony to the more orderly 
character of the streets, &c., goes on to “ suggest a system 
“ of travellers’ inns, and opening all houses for two hours 
“ for out-door trade only.” Mr. Liuewettyn, Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, affirmed that “the Act was very popular, 
“and had been very successful”; but he “ advocated the 
“licensing of travellers’ inns in populous places.” Mr. 
Fow.er, stipendiary magistrate at Swansea, was strongly 
in favour of the Act, but he was also in favour of 
“Sunday opening at noon for outdoor trade”; and Mr. 
Jenkin Jones, magistrate’s clerk, “endorsed his sugges- 
“tions.” There was but one witness adverse to the 
Act, though he, it must be admitted, was an authori- 
tative one, and gave evidence in very decided terms. 
Superintendent Sowierr thought the measure had “had 
“no beneficial effect,” and that the streets were not 
more orderly upon the whole. He believed that “ intem- 
“ perance had increasod since the passing of the Act.” It 
is to be noted that nearly all the witnesses recommend the 
increase of the minimum travelling distance for the bond fide 
traveller—two of them, an archdeacon and solicitor, making 
the considerate proposal that nothing short of a ten miles’ 
walk should entitle a thirsty wayfarer to a glass of beer, 
while the solicitor would not “recognize travelling for 
“pleasure as bond fide at all.” It is possible that he himself 
has clients dotted about at the proper distances from his 
place of business in Neath, so that he would be able to 
quench his thirst both on his outward and his homeward 
rope and yet reach home at least six and fourpence to 


Leaving these eccentric recommendations out of the 
question, and putting aside Superintendent Sow.ett's 
evidence altogether, the net result of the other testimony 
comes out clearly enough. It goes to show—first, that 
the Act is pretty freely evaded, under the “ traveller's 

privileges,” by the confirmed drinker; and, next, that 
that very large class of persons who only want to buy 
beer at public-houses on Sunday for the same reasons that 
induce the “unco guid” gentleman who takes so much 

terest in his moral welfare to have a jug of that beve 
ight up to him from his own cellar, is being considerably 


inconvenienced, not to say distressed, by the total suppres- 
sion of the Sunday traffic. That is plainly to be read between 
the lines of the evidence, and in the expression probably of 
the abundance of quiet complaint from the decent commu- 
nity, who are told by men sacrificing no comforts themselves 
in the cause of temperance that they ought to submit with- 
out repining to the particular sacrifice for the sake of the 
interesting drunkard, but who find themselves unable to 
refrain from murmuring altogether. Evidently they are 
not all of the temper of the “young fellow” whom Mr. 
LLEWELLYN asked what he did on Sunday for beer, and 
who replied, “ Sometimes I get it overnight, sometimes I 
“ does without ; when I want it badly, and have not got it, 
“T does my three miles, and gets it.” The young fellow 
was of an age and habit to enjoy the three miles as much 
as his beer. But we cannot credit every one who has his 
Sunday beer stopped by the teetotaller with these advan- 
tages; and this consideration, among others, ought to 
make us resist the application of the Welsh experiment to 
England. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TOUR. 


A MOST careful and conscientious search through the 
masses of words with which Mr. Guapstone has been 
strewing the West of England during the last week has 
absolutely failed to bring to light—we will not say a new 
argument, but even a new fallacy, a novel misrepresenta- 
tion, a fresh suggestion of the false or suppression of the 
true. The Gladstonian history of Ministerial legislation 
since 1886, with special reference to the rejection of Mr. 
ParnELt’s Arrears Bill in that year, has been recited 
any number of times before, and always with the same 
fraudulent misdescription, again and again exposed as it 
has been, of the scope of that measure,and the same ap- 
parent, and perhaps well-founded, confidence that the fraud 
will escape the notice of the audiences whom Mr. GLADSTONE 
addresses. Once more, that is to say, he averred that a 
Bill which was designed for the relief of tenants sitting at 
judicial rents would, if it had been passed, have prevented 
evictions which have arisen almost wholly from the refusals 
of tenants to pay non-judicial rents, and would have ob- 
viated the necessity of a dishonest combination of agitators, 
priests, and peasants to withhold the payment of such 
rents. How, again, can it interest any human being, 
even in the furthest West of England—where, after all, 
they have newspapers as here—to be told that the 
Session of 1887 was “ passed mainly in imposing upon 
“Treland, under the name of a Crimes Act, an Act 
“that had nothing to do with crimes, except the crimes 
“that it created, except the acts which were not crimes 
“ before, and which it constituted into crimes”? Even at 
Torquay—where, indeed, the fact that Mr. GuapsTong 
started from that place for his canvass of Newark in 1832 
is likely to have made the inhabitants follow his political 
career with a far more lively interest than the people of 
most other parts of the United Kingdom—even at Torquay 
they must have heard again and again that Mr. GLApsTonE’s 
law is no more to be trusted when he is talking of the 
Crimes Act than his arithmetic when he is discussing bye- 
elections. From Torquay Mr. Guapstone went on to Fal- 
mouth and Redruth, and the mention of the latter place 
reminds us that his Western tour has been distinguished 
by one novelty, which we ask his pardon for having for- 
gotten. He tried to talk to the miners of Redruth about 
leases for life and other matters; but found that, if he 
would interest his audience, he must talk ConyBEARE; 
so he talked ConyBeare accordingly. And he praised 
Camborne for having returned Mr. ConyBearg; which 
is as though one should praise Mid-Cork—as we dare say 
Mr. G Lapstone would be quite ready to do—for having 
returned Dr. Tanner. And he said that Mr. ConyBEARE 
was, among other things, a “brave man,” in which we 
imagine that Mr. Cunnincuame Granam, the hero of 
Trafalgar Square, will decline to agree with him; and he 
“ doubted whether there was an individual in the House of 
“ Commons who would for a moment suspect Mr. ConYBEARE 
“ of being less desirous to promote the maintenance of law 
“ among us than any other citizen,” which is as though one 
should doubt whether any one can possibly suspect Mr. 
GapsTonE himself, as an apologist for the Plan of Cam- 
paign, of being less desirous than any other citizen to 
uphold public morality. And he said more and other things 
Mr. ConyBEarE, which do give an undoubted flavour 
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of novelty to his speech,—which, indeed, distinguish it as 
marking, among many oratorical examples of mere moral 
collapse on Mr. Giapstone’s part, the deepest intellectual 
descent he has ever made. 


We cannot follow him step by step, or pretend to think that 
any intelligent man in the kingdom could wish us so to follow 
him, through his perambulation of Cornwall. He talked 
at Truro, he talked at St. Austell, he talked at Bodmin; 
before these lines appear in print he will have talked 
elsewhere, though, judging from the quality of the ora- 
torical beverage at the last-mentioned place, it is certainly 
to be hoped not. Dilution, indeed, has already been 
carried so far that no further decoction of the solid residuum 
of Mr. Guapstone’s “ subjects” is likely to produce any- 
thing fit to drink. One of the characters in a modern 
farcical comedy, being reproached with not having allowed 
weak tea to “stand” a sufficient time, excuses himself on 
the plea that it was too weak to be able to maintain the 
erect attitude. Mr. Guapstone’s oratory is in much the 
same exhausted condition. It will continue to flow as the 
teapot will if constantly replenished from the urn, and the 
humble admirers who can be impressed by a merely senile 
flux of words may be satisfied ; but no one who is nota 
criminally indulgent judge of quality is likely to share his 
satisfaction. If it had not been for the accident that the 
Welsh Liberal Federation have just been tackling the dis- 
tinguished stump-orator about his absence from the division 
list on Mr. Dittwyn’s Disestablishment motion, the three 
speeches of last Wednesday could hardly have deserved 
more than a passing glance. But this move on the part of 
the Welsh Liberal Federation has had a really interesting 
result. We comment upon it by itself. But it has brought 
Mr. Gtapstone to the point, and made him declare that he 
-will vote both for Scotch as well as for Welsh Disestablish- 
ment when those questions next come up in the House of 
Commons. And the study of the reasoning process which 
‘has brought him to this conclusion is, even for the 
most sated student of Gladstonism, a high intellectual 
treat. Mr. Giapstone had resolved, as we all know, and as 
‘he has just reminded us, to suspend his judgment on the 


-question of the Establishment in Wales and Scotland until 


he had satisfied himself as to the direction about to be taken 
‘by the jump of the Cambrian and of the Caledonian cat. 
For several years he has watched these animals with close 
attention, but without being able to determine the fore- 
going question with confidence. Now, however-—that is 
to say, since the vote on Mr. Ditiwyy’s motion—he 
is in a position to do so. The cats are about to 
jump for the cream-bowl. In other words, he is of 
opinion that a majority of the Welsh people are in favour 
of laying hands on that portion of the property of the 
Church of England which happens to lie within the 
limits of the Principality; and that, in like manner, a 
majority of the Scotch people are desirous of disestablish- 
ing the Established Church of Scotland. No popular de- 
claration has been made to this effect, either in Wales or 
Scotland, during Mr. Grapstone’s period of suspended 
judgment. No such declaration could, of course, have been 
made in any formal manner, since the question has never 
‘been put to either people at a general election. But the 
question of Scotch Disestablishment having been raised in 
two Sessions of Parliament, and a majority of Scotch repre- 
‘sentatives having voted in the affirmative, Mr. GLADSTONE 
held himself entitled to conclude that “Scotland had spoken 
“* unequivocally in the favour of Disestablishment.” And, 
having “laid down for himself the very same condition in 
“« respect of Wales ”—having “ required,” that is to say, “a 
“ double declaration at a reasonable interval of time ”—and 
having, in the division on Mr. Drttwyy’s motion, obtained 
that double declaration at that reasonable interval, he has 
now “full and unequivocal evidence” before him that the 
Welsh people are in favour of Disestablishing the Church 
of England in Wales. 

We may point, we think, with modest confidence to this 
‘specimen as amply confirming our estimate of the attraction 
which the sated student of Gladstonism will find in it even 
from this side, while there is another which we consider in 
another place. Placed side by side with Mr. GLADSTONE’s con- 
stantly avowed and passionately defended views with respect 
to the limits of the moral competence of Parliaments, it be- 
comes a subject for that reverential contemplation which 
stupendous magnitude, whether of impudence or of any other 
quality, demands. Here is a body of Scotch representatives 
who have been returned to Parliament on the sole and simple 
issue of Home Rule, and who cannot pretend to any direct 


commission to express the views of Scotchmen en any other 
question than whether a separate Legislature and Execy- 
tive should be established in Ireland. On two occasions q 
majority vote that the Church of Scotland ought to 
be disestablished, and Mr. Guapstone finds “ full and 
“ unequivocal proof” that the Scotch people, who have 
not been consulted on the question, are in favour of 
Disestablishment. Here, on the other hand, is a body of 
English representatives who have been returned to Par- 
liament on the sole and simple issue of Home Rule, and 
with a direct commission to express the views of English. 
men on the specific question whether a separate Legislature 
and Executive should be established in Ireland. Yet, 
although they have not on two or three, but half a dozen, 
occasions in the course of so reasonable a period of time ag 
three years declared the desire of Englishmen to maintain 
the Union, Mr. GiapstonE finds, not “ full and unequivocal 
“ proof” that that is the desire of Englishmen, but a 
pretended demonstration that Englishmen have completely 
changed their minds on the question. 


BELGRADE. 


ELGRADE, the White Fortress, stands on one of the most 
magnificent natural sites man could choose or conceive, 
From its lofty cliff it looks down upon the meeting of the waters 
of the Save, rolling in from the west, and the scarcely wider 
Danube, curving eastwards towards the forests of Basias, whilst 
behind it the fertile plains of Hungary stretch away into a misty 
distance, and end by mingling indistinctly with the northern 
horizon. Like most Turkish strongholds, Belgrade is built upon 
a hill, sloping towards the two rivers, and on either slope the 
houses creep from the edges of the stream straggling up to the 
summit, crowned with the old fortress and the new gardens of 
Kalimegdan, planted along the moat and outer bastions of the 
citadel, which is now a mere relic of the past, and in no condition 
to defend the peaceful dwellers beneath its massive shade. Like 
a toothless old watchdog, it still keeps mimic ward; but its 
appearance is the only warlike quality it possesses. Where now 
on a sunny afternoon the populace lie lazily basking on the 
ground, or strolling with their children, sweethearts, and wives, 
enjoying the glorious panorama provided by nature a couple of 
thousand feet below, and twenty miles round in every direction, 
it is, difficult to picture to oneself the Turkish atrocities, the 
shouts of the murderers, the shrieks of the murdered, and the im- 
palement of gory and headless trunks as having had for their 
theatre and stage these very grassy plots and gravel walks. Yet 
it was in Kalimegdan Gardens that some of the most fearful 
horrors of modern war were perpetrated, resulting finally in the 
intervention of Europe, and the hurling back of the Ottoman 
tyranny behind the Balkans. 

Since its emancipation Servia has changed considerably, and 
Belgrade, as the capital, has made comparatively the largest 
pr sn towards claiming its place amongst the civilized centres 
of Eastern Europe. A the ancient Turkish Quarter has been 
swept away, and is now chiefly occupied by a colony of Spanish 
Jews. A few half-ruined fountains with Arabic inscriptions, and 
one single mosque, fast falling to pieces in uncared-for decay, are 
all that remain of the Moslem sway. In close proximity to this 
last relic of the religion of the first masters of the city stands 
the National Theatre, built in the modern Italian style, and over 
against it a statue of Prince Michael on horseback, really a fine 

iece of modelling and well placed. The Royal Palace is also & 
one tees block, though lacking dignity. The interior, however, 
compensates for the shortcomings of the exterior, and the recep- 
tion-rooms are furnished and decorated with richness, taste, 
elegance. Having gone so far, though, we have nearly reached the 
limit of all that can be said for the beauty and luxury to be found 
in Be e. Beyond what nature has done for it, and what 
King Milan did for himself, there is not much to attract. The 
private houses are comfortable, but no endeavour seems to be 
made after anything beyond mere creature comfort, even by the 
most wealthy. Social entertainment of any kind is looked upon 
as somewhat superfluous, and, except an occasional dinner party 
or two, nothing of the kind is attempted. Public amusement 1s 
even more meagre than such as is provided for each other by 
the few most recklessly gay spirits of private life. When the 
theatre is open it affords a certain resource, but otherwise 
the acme of enjoyment within reach consists in listening to 
a German band playing in an atmosphere of the foulest descrip- 
tion, reeking with the fumes of tobacco, beer, and unwashed Ser- 
vians, and in absorbing successive glasses of deleterious liquors. 
Long practice makes perfect in both these accomplishments, 
but a stranger will find it hard to breathe for more than ten 
minutes in a Belgrade café. Per contra, a famous member of the 
police force is pointed out who spends his whole evenings between 
one and another of such establishments, presumably in pursuance 
of his duties, and who lately imbibed seventy-eight glasses of beer 
between eight o'clock and midnight. The hotels are more Te 
markable for quantity than quality ; but, on the whole, they ate 
clean and cheap. The rooms are c ed for separately, and m 7 
are taken in the hotel café or restaurant, open to the public. 4° 
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j from the manner in which the hotel restaurants are patro- 
nized, it would appear that few men in Belgrade ever eat at their 
own tables ; in fact, these cafés are the regular resort of even the 
ighest classes, who, instead of being found at home, are sought 
at one hotel at one hour, and at another later on, according to 
their fixed and known habits, drifting backwards and forwards 
from ten in the morning to ten at night between their favourites. 
It is in them that all public affairs and business matters are dis- 
cussed, and, for want of a better place, the Liberal Club holds its 
meetings at the Hétel Paris Café. Whereas Bucharest has a 
score of clubs, and even Sofia a very comfortable one, Belgrade 
has not yet managed to found and support one of these institu- 
tions, usually the first signs of intellectual and social revival and 
wth. 

The shops are also far behindhand, being almost wholly sup- 

ied with third-rate German manufactures. As generally hap- 

the dressmakers and fashion stores are ah of the rest, 
and one of these pretends to do a business of seventy thousand 
a year over the counter. From external evidence, however, no 
one would credit the whole principal street, with its half-mile of 
shop-windows on either side, with much more than such a total. 
This street is partially paved in places along the foot-walk; but 
the roadway is a jumble of large, round, smooth stones, firmly 
embedded anyhow in the mud, equally destructive to horses’ feet, 
iage springs, and the peace of those who ride in chariots. 
Luckily the horses are a very fine, sturdy breed, more than half 
Arabian, otherwise it would be hopeless to try and drive from 
one spot to another. But they trot over the uneven stones and 
gallop through mud up to the wheel-tires in the most amazing 
jon, never seeming to weary, up-hill or down. There is 
already a suburb called the English Quarter, though but two 
Englishmen live there. It takes its name from the original owner 
of the ground, an enterprising Briton who bought up a large 
farm of some forty acres, and laid it out in building plots, refus- 
ing, however, to sell except under contract with the purchaser 
that a particular style of house should be constructed within a 
iven time. The result has been that the Quarter promises to be 
tidiest and best in all Belgrade, and that the speculator made 

a very substantial profit on his venture. 

. But, if the town is not attractive, the surrounding country is 
perfectly beautiful either for riding, driving, or walking. Long 
avenues of poplar, beech, acacia, and elm lead out a 4 south, 
east, and west ; the big roads narrowing and broadening, as the 
houses are left behind, into country lanes between moe ty = and 
a mag which remind one involuntarily of a quiet English county 

= ga Down by the Danube and the Save broad marshes, 
covered with sodden grass and rushes, and fringed with osier, 
the sportsman in search of snipe and duck, whilst the 
irch coppices, strewn with last autumn’s leaves, through which 
here and there trickle streams born of the melted snow, are a 
ined home for the woodcock. The peasants one meets are 
good-natured, happy, and hard-working, with very little to 
= of. Men and women alike wear huge sandals with a 
wilderness of straps bound about the leg up to the knee, and the 
women display multi-coloured aprons worked by themselves, 
short skirts, and short, thick-quilted jackets, with a gaudy 
kerchief over their hair. The aprons aforesaid are amongst the 
few pretty objects a traveller can take away with him from 
Servia as specimens of native industry. They are worked in a 
sort of bastard Turkish style, and, though rough in material and 
crude in colour, are effective as chair, or small table, covers. 
The best product of the country is the Pirot carpet, worth about 
& ducat, or ten shillings, a square metre. The designs are ex- 
tremely pretty, and the rugs, without being so heavy as Persian, 
or so rag; and scant in the web and woof as Caramanian, 
wear for ever. The manufacture of these is almost entirely 
confined to Pirot, near the Bulgarian frontier, from which place 
they take their commercial name. The real industrial wealth of 
lies in its pigs. Out of a population of nine millions, 
seven millions walk on four legs, with an independent air, a sort 
of “a pig and a brother” assumption of co-equal rights and 
privileges. The Servian pig is certainly a remarkable animal, 
and no other pig is so self-assertive, so strong, or so hairy as he. 
We have seen one of them whilst driving along by the side of his 
master insist on alighting where he pleased, which happened to 
be over the splash-board. No persuasion or argument could 
induce him to alter his mind, pA it was not till he had tripped 
up the pony and upset the cart that he was satisfied. The mature 
8 coat is of a deep red brown, and as curly as a retriever's, 
turning to long grey bristles down his back as he advances in 
years. His presence is everywhere visible or audible. He crops 
out on every hill-side, and from every thicket and copse, and lines 
the banks of the Danube in his hundreds, whilst the train that 
carries you away from Belgrade will cross trucks packed with 
squealing porkers and taxing imagination to conceive by what 
uity the beasts were ever induced to enter and be penned. 
en we remember that King Alexander's great-grandfather was 
& swineherd at Takovo, we must further allow the pig his niche 
i Servian history to add to his commercial importance and 
artistic value. 
& race the Servians are, it is to be feared, with some 
notable and brilliant exceptions, scarcely on an intellectual 
With their neighbours. This is owing partially to the isolation 


to teach him, and only one Servian-French dictionary, in three 
volumes nominally, of which the third, after a struggle of 
several years, has not yet succeeded in escaping from the 
printing-office. There are only four Servians in Belgrade who 
speak English, and it is but quite lately that French has been 
somewhat more studied. There is only one shop which sells 
books in any other | age than that of the country, and its 
stock-in-trade of French literature is limited to twenty volumes. 
There is not a single newspaper in any foreign tongue, and a 
rigorous press censure prevents the Servians from hearing what 
the opinions of Europe are about themselves and their native 
land. The absurd passport system flourishes as much as in 
Russia; and, however well known a man may be, he must 
produce his passport each time he enters and leaves a railway 
or steamer station. Notwithstanding their almost melancholy 
state of backwardness, the Servians live on in a bliss of supreme 
contempt for everything which is outside and beyond them. 
Instead of the unknown being a theme for admiration or am- 
bition, it is rather one for scorn, They are perfectly satisfied 
with their rotten roads; their badly-lighted and malodorous 
streets; their defective police and municipal regulations ; their 
tumble-down, dreary, carpetless ministries; their censure-ridden 
_ and their general conditions of slovenly existence. The 
ew who know better are either too much ashamed or too care- 
less to open the eyes of their friends to evils which they are 
at present powerless to remedy. Time and more rubbing of 
shoulders with the rest of mankind will, it is to be hoped, do 
something some day for a country and people now only just 
emerging from semi-barbarism. 


AT THE MAGPIE AND STUMP. 


bing elements have not been wholly kind to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Western progress, and man’s ingratitude has added to the 
inclemency of the summer wind; while, to crown all, 
waggish nymph “ mad Mathesis,” as the poet called her, has 
been playing tricks with her votary. Already Mr. Gladstone, 
the master of figures, has had to come down from the majority 
of 111 which was positively promised at Southampton to one of 
89, which was put forward as a revised and corrected edition 
at Weymouth. Unkind critics further insist that 89 shall, on 
Mr. Gladstone’s own showing, come down to 58—a — in 
the art of vanishing (as conjurers say) a majority which is 
rather alarming. At Romsey things were a little adverse in 
other ways ; for the bells declined to ring, Mr. Gladstone’s host 
declined to attend any ceremony which could bear even a possible 
litical meaning, and the address to “ the old gentleman ”—as, 
it seems from an admirer, they call Mr. Gladstone in the West 
—was presented in very bad weather and with very maimed 
rites, Rll Mr. Gladstone is not easily daunted or silenced— 
everybody nts that—and, with organization, tattling 
newspaper Correspondents, an interminable supply of talk on his 
own part, a liberal use of the arts of Mr. Perker—such as 
kissing babies, eating strawberries in public, making brilliant 
remarks about umbrella protection, about the number of hairs 
on Mr. Gladstone's own head, and the sufferings which his voice 
has undergone in the service of his country—and finally the 
borrowed lustre of Mr. Conybeare’s genius and popularity, there 
has not lacked matter in his progress from Tory South Hants to 
Radical Cornwall. Nor, doubtless, will there be lack on the way 
back again. 
Mr. Gladstone's performances on these occasions always re- 
mind the scholar deeply grounded in serious studies of the 
arrangements of the Baron du Vallon, alias Porthos, when he 
had attained wealth and idleness. That orderly hero, it may be 
remembered, divided the week into “ Jour des Plaisirs Mondains,” 
“ Jour des Plaisirs Champétres,” and so on. Mr. Gladstone would 
appear to do something of the same kind. Friday last (Romsey) 
was the Day of the Pleasures of Memory, with a slight reference 
to the Irish question. Saturday (Weymouth) was the Day of the 
Pleasures of Arithmetical Contrition (that little mistake about 
the majorities), with a large reference to the Irish question and 
the wickedness of those who op Mr. Gladstone. Monday 
(Torquay) was the Day of the Pleasures of Righteous Indignation 
(with the Dissentient Liberals). Tuesday (Falmouth and Red- 
ruth) was the Day of the Pleasure afforded by Mr. Conybeare, 
and so forth. The discourses delivered on this plan have 
naturally been viewed with very different eyes by different 
persons. It is certainly rather startling to find two Gladstonian 
papers saying, as it would appear of the same speech, the one that 
it was one “of the finest, the most comprehensive, and the most 
convincing that he has made for years,” the other that “he has 
seldom made a duller, or one more devoid of interest.” But this 
latter outbreak is rare, and not unanimous in the —— 
paper itself. The supporters in general have regularly recogni 
the twenty thousand additional lamps on each occasion, and 
have discovered attractions positively arranged for the first 
time by this master of unostentatious holiday-making and of 
abstinence from self-advertisement. To less faithful, but perhaps 
more critical, souls the speeches seem characteristic ay + and 
mostly good enough for their pu , their hearers, and the age 
of their author. As always, and perhaps more than ever, they 


r language and ly to self-conceit and stay-at-home 
tendencies. Certainly nobody, unless compelled to live in Servia, 
Would dream of learning Servian; but, if such a necessity 


display that curiously adroit persistence in dragging in allusions 


should arise for a stranger, he could find not a single grammar 
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and references to matters not the direct subject of the speech 
which excites the admiration of some persons and, we fear, the 
contempt of others. Take, for instance, the reference to the 
system of leases for lives in the Cornish speeches. That this 
system is a good one in itself hardly any one, we suppose, would 
contend; that it is sometimes the occasion of very great hardshi 
no one can possibly deny. But it is one wholly unconnected wit 
politics; it is the spontaneous growth of ages, and it is due 
originally, as any one who knows human nature can perceive at 
once, to the gambling element in that nature. A lease for lives 
may be the occasion of great gain to the landlord; though, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, the lessor of a vast num- 
ber of holdings on the system probably neither gains nor loses 
it. But, in the same way, it may be extremely profitable 
to the tenant, and it is matter of universal experience that a 
chance of gain, even accompanied with a chance of loss, is much 
more attractive than the dull certainty of quid pro quo. Yet to 
listen to Mr. Gladstone everybody would suppose (not, of course, 
that Mr. Gladstone said so) that the whole thing was the result 
of a landlord conspiracy to grind the faces of the poor; while the 
innuendo as to the relations of Irish landlord and tenant is too 
lering to be missed. It is only surprising that Mr. Gladstone 
did not dilate on the temptation Twhich the system offers to land- 
lords to get rid of the “lives” by improper means. His Irish 
friends would certainly do so. the immortal argument at 
Weymouth, that it is strange for a country which “commits 
more crime” (i.e. blackguard England) to pass a Crimes Act for 
one which commits less it is haotiy necessary to speak. When 
Mr. Gladstone can show us English members of Parliament— 
even Mr. Conybeare or Mr. Labouchere—getting into the witness- 
box and defending the Whitechapel murders, as Irish members 
have defended the Manchester murder, it will be time to give this 
ment consideration. 
ut there is one feature of this series of speeches which is 
really worth a little comment. On more than one occasion Mr. 
Gladstone claimed strongly for himself, and even made some 
show of allowing to others, the credit due to those who have 
honestly endeavoured to act up to their lights and conscience, 
whether they may be thought mistaken or not. Yet in every 
one of his utterances (except that at Romsey, where even he 
was somewhat hampered by the fact that he had just been 
lunching with Mr. Evelyn Ashley) the whole animus, the whole 
point, the whole effort of the discourse was directed against the 
issentient Liberals, as they are called—in other words, the 
orthodox members of the Liberal party. Especially as Mr. 
Gladstone got further West, and in presence of more partial 
audiences, his denunciations of these wretches, beside whom 
Tories are harmlessly mistaken, and Mr. Balfour himself a 
brilliant but genial knave only, suffused and coloured the speaker’s 
words. It is only wonderful that he did not wish them one 
neck, or something equivalent. And this virulence—the virulence 
of the renegade who sees that others have stood firm—reflects 
and expresses, it must be admitted, very fairly the general 
temper of his party. It must have been a satisfaction and 
almost a relief to some readers of the Zimes on Wednesday to 
see a letter from the President of Magdalen in reference to the 
Palmerston Club dinner at Oxford last week. Those who saw 
Mr. Warren’s name and the names of some others recorded as 
guests at a dinner where almost all the speeches appeared to be 
of the most violent Home Rule complexion must have rubbed 
their eyes, and wondered whether the faction which a few 
months ago could only produce the famous and beggarly show, 
whipped in by the unattached B.A., had succeeded in engulfing 
Oxford Liberalism. But it would seem that it was only a case 
of the Eighty Club over again. Although Gladstonian Liberals 
differ nominally with non-Gladstonian Liberals only on a single 
point, the difference is an Aaron’s rod which swallows up, not 
only all the others, but Gladstonian good faith and manners 
as well. And it would seem, from the President’s letter, that 
here also a disruption is likely to follow a breach of agreement. 
We cannot pretend to lament it, or the temper which gave 
rise to it. It may be perfectly true—we dare say it is—that the 
Liberal-Unionists hold many doctrines with which we do not 
agree, and with which their Gladstonian friends or enemies do 
But the question of the day is not any of these ; it is not, 
even though that may seem a bold word, Home Rule; it is this :— 
Are the political methods of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone’s 
standards of political honour such as men of honour can adopt ? 
The perfect agreement between Tories and Liberals which so 
maddens Gladstonians with both, especially with the Liberals; 
the wonderful unanimity which draws from them alternately 
curses that are only too genuine and laughter which is only too 
forced, lie in the fact that both answer this question definitely 
and decidedly in the negative. 


RACING AT EPSOM. 


eg have there been greater complaints of the heat at 
Epsom than during the late meeting, and the dust was in- 
tolerable. The fields were large and the racing was on the 


Tuesday. That terrible impostor, The Baron, was made favourite 
for the first race, and was beaten by a head by Powder Puff, a 
four-year-old that had won a few handicaps last year. The 
favourite for the Woodcote Stakes of 1,000/. was Lord Calthorpe’s 
smart filly, Heresy, who made most of the running and appeared 


to have the race well in hand until reaching the distance, wh 
on being challenged by Mr. Merry’s Surefoot, she made “9 
peck,” which enabled her opponent to get on terms with her, 
and, after an exciting race, to beat her by half a length. The 
winner, who was bathed in sweat when he was pulled up, was 
evidently not yet at his best, and it was the general opinion 
that he was one of the finest two-year-olds that had been out this 
season ; the only doubt expressed about him being whether he 
had quite bone enough to support his splendid frame. With his 
four strains of Birdcatcher blood, and double crosses of both 
Touchstone and Voltaire, he is well-bred enough for anything, 
and he will have ample opportunities of displaying his powers, ag 
he is entered for the Two Thousand, Derby, Grand Prix de Paris, 
Eclipse Stakes, St. Leger, and several other important races, 
Bel Demonio, who ran a bad third, was also very much admi 

as also, although to a less extent, was the Prince of Wales’s 
Galliffet ; and these four two-year-olds were as good-looking a 
quartet as is often seen in a field for the Woodcote Stakes. It 
was —- that Heaume, who would have had a penalty to 
carry, did not start, as he would at least have rivalled the winner 
in good looks. The day, as a whole, was a most disastrous one 
for backers. 

On the Wednesday a far finer race than the Derby (which we 
dealt with last wold was the Stanley Stakes for Two-year-olds, 
The favourite was Mr. Hammond’s well-made, but somewhat 
“unripe,” colt, Garter, who had not yet won a race. The second 
favourite was Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Wayland, a winner of two 
races that had been accused of being a roarer; the third was 
Mr. McCalmont’s Carthusian, the winner of the Dyke Plate at 
Newmarket ; the fourth was Lord Alington’s Bena, the winner 
of the Excelsior Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Leicester, the only race 
for which she had ever started ; and the fifth was Lord Gerard’s 
Overveen, who had won the Westminster Stakes at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting. Twenty to one was offered —— “any other.” 
A quarter of a mile from home the race lay between Overveen, 
who had been making the running and was still leading, Wayland, 
Bena, and Garter. There was a remarkably fine struggle be- 
tween these four. Overveen held a slight command until the 
last moment, when the quartet appeared to pass the winning- 
post almost on even terms, and it turned out that Way- 
land, Overveen, Garter and Bena were separated by heads 
only in the above order. Sir George Chetwynd’s Moral, a 
chestnut filly by Wisdom, who had won both the races for 
which she had hitherto started, was made a strong favourite 
in a field of thirteen for the Juvenile Selling Plate for two-year- 
olds; but the race was won easily by Mr. y awed bay ally, 
Excursion, who had won a couple of races at Lewes last mon 
Last year this filly was purchased for eighty guineas, and after 
she had won her first race at Lewes Mr. Dashwood bought 
her for 130 guineas. When she had won her second, a 100i. 
Plate, he bought her in for 320 guineas; and now, when she had 
won a Plate of 200/., he bought her in at an advance of no less 
than 650 guineas upon the price he was to receive for her. So 
much forthe farce of selling races! The first race of the day, the 
Chetwynd Plate for two-year-olds, was won by Mr. C. W. Lea's 
Prince of Tyre, who had already won five races out of six, and 
now gave from 10 to 14 lbs. to each of his opponents; and the 
last race of the day, the Epsom Town Plate, was won by a head 
by the same owner's Erfurt. 

On the Thursday, the Epsom Two Year Old Plate was won by 
Royal Stand, who had cost 85 guineas last season, and was now 
sold for 620 guineas to Mr. L. de Rothschild. As the Nadine 
filly, who had only run fourth to Excursion on the previous day, 
gave Royal Stand 5 lbs. and ran her to a head, the form did not 
appear very high. ‘The first favourite for the Royal Stakes of 
soo/. was Golden Crown, a light-weighted three-year-old ; but 
the race was won by Mr. C. J. Merry’s Deuce of Clubs, directly 
reversing his public form with Gervas and Gules in the Epsom 
Plate of the Passtey. With only two exceptions he was the 
least fancied of the party, and odds varying from 33 up to 16 to 
1 had been laid against Lim. We may observe here that on the 
following Monday he won the Whitsuntide Plate of 5o00/. at 
Kempton Park, with 10 to 1 laid against him, and 9st. 12 lbs. 
on his back from eleven opponents—a truly marvellous im- 
provement upon his three hollow defeats earlier in the season. 
Although the field was not a large one, the Epsom Grand 
Prize of 2,297/. produced a very interesting race. Lord Alingtons 
Kingscote was fractionally a better favourite than the Duke 
Portland’s Melanion. He had not run in public before this season, 
and last year he had been beaten for the two races for which he 
had started. In the weights, however, he was to have an advan- 
tage, as he was to receive 7 lbs. from Melanion, 10 lbs. from both 
Indian Prince and Laureate,and a stone from El Dorado. Although 
not on a large scale, he is strongly built, and if rather plain, he is 
well-balanced. Melanion was the best looking of the party. 
third favourite, Mr. H. E. Tidy’s Indian Prince, has not the most 
amiable-looking of heads,nor hashe the best of tempers. During this 
race, ountan te contrived to control it. El Dorado and Laureate, 
the fourth and fifth favourites, had run in the Derby on the 
previous day, and El Dorado was the most heavily-weighted colt in 
the race. The only other starters were John of Gaunt, who has no 
ae to be a colt of high class, and the very plain Duo. 

ingscote ar ey off with the lead, but on entering the furzes, 
G. ; sane ed him back, leaving John of Gaunt and Duo to 
make the running down the hill and into the straight. Here a 
Dorado ran wide and Kingscote took the lead, and remained we 
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in front to the distance. He was now challenged by F. Barrett 
on Melanion and S. Loates on Indian Prince. A very fine race 
followed. Indian Prince was in the middle, and his two opponents 
on either side gave him very little room. Kingscote struggled on 
with great gameness, and won by a head, and Melanion finished 
only a neck in front of Indian Prince. At the weights it 
was no very glorious victory on the part of Ki te. He 
is by Childeric, who represents Touchstone on Birdcatcher 
blood, out of Petticoat, who represents Birdcatcher on Touch- 
stone. He was bred by the late Fred Archer, and was sold 
as a foal, together with his dam, to Lord Alington, who has now 
won exactly a third of the nine Epsom Grand Prizes which have 
thus far been run for. The Great Surrey Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
was won by Baron de Rothschild’s magnificent colt Heaume, on 
whom 6 to 4 was laid. He did not get a very good start, and 
when he got to the front he waited until reaching the distance 
before he took the lead. Then he had to struggle a little to beat 
Lord Calthorpe’s Marchesi, to whom he was giving 6lbs., by a 
neck. Semolina had given Marchesi sex and 7 lbs. and beaten 
him by three lengths at Windsor. From this it would seem either 
that Marchesi must have improved by about a stone on his 
Windsor form, which is most probable, or else that Heaume 
must be more than that amount inferior to Semolina, which it 
would be difficult to believe. Indeed, it is said that Heaume 
has already been backed, at as little as 10 to 1, for next year’s 
Derby. The two last races of the day were won by Captain 
Machell. Odds of 5 to 2 were laid on his colt Neapolis for the 
Belmont Stakes of 110/., and after he had won it he was sold for 
620 guineas; but of this his owner, who had given 1,000 guineas 
for him five weeks earlier, would only receive 200/., and this was 
the first race that he had won since his purchase, so he can 
scarcely have proved a remunerative bargain. 

The thunderstorm, which had broken over London and its 
had not visited Epsom by the Friday 
and the heat and the dust were more trying than ever. To 
make matters worse, it began to thunder, lighten, and rain 
shortly before the race for the Oaks. Mr. Vyner’s Minthe, 
the winner of the One Thousand, was the first favourite; the 
second favourite was Mr. J. V. Laurance’s Wishing Gate; and 
at only half a point longer odds Sir Robert Jardine’s Sweetbriar 
was third favourite. After two slight breaks away, there was a 
good start, and when they had gone a hundred yards Rickaby 
made strong running with Wishing Gate. About a couple of 

sin front of everything else, this filly ran merrily along; 
while the first favourite and Lord Randolph Churchill’s 20 to 1 
outsider, L’Abbesse de Jouarre, brought up the rear. Down the 
hill Wishing Gate still led the way, and in the meantime Minthe 
and L’Abbesse de Jouarre were rapidly passing one after another of 
their opponents. On entering the straight it looked as if the race was 
ing to be a match between Wishing Gate and Lord Randolph's 
wii who had now taken second place. Just below the distance 
ishing Gate had run herself out, and L’Abbesse de Jouarre 
ap to be about to win in a canter all by herself when 
suddenly Webb brought up Minthe with a rush. Opposite the 
Stand she was a couple of lengths behind the Abbesse, and in the 
next few strides she made up ground with such astonishing 
rapidity that it now looked as if Mr. Vyner was to win the Oaks 
instead of Lord Randolph Churchill. L’Abbesse de Jouarre, 
nevertheless, was just a neck in front as she passed the winning- 
- and the question was immediately discussed whether 
ebb had not waited just a trifle too long before making his 
lendid rush with Minthe. Unfortunately, Lord Randolph 
urchill was not present to see the victory of L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre, who is partly the property of Lord Dunraven, his racing 
confederate. Unfortunately, too, the Oaks of last week was the 
poorest of some years, having been worth only 2,600/. For next 
year it is guaranteed to be worth at least 4,000/., and before now 
ithas been worth 5,000/. J. Woodburn, who had won the One 
Thousand on Minthe, was the winning jockey. L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre is a black filly by Trappist out of Festive, by Carnival 
out of Piercy, by Atherstone out of Fair Agnes by Voltigeur. 
She cost 300 guineas as a yearling, and she won 935/. as a 
two-year-old, so she has not been a bad investment. She 
not run in public this season until she won the Oaks, 
which race she was scarcely backed at all; consequently 
the bookmakers have won more over it than on any other great 
race of this season, many of them having performed the feat 
known as “skinning the lamb.” The whole day, too, was greatly 
in their favour. Druidess, who started at 10 to 1, won the Glas- 

w Plate; Fiddle-and-I, who started at 8 to 1, won the Mickle- 

Stakes; then came the 20 to 1 victory for the Oaks, and 
after that the Walton Stakes, which was won by Grouse, the 
favourite. The Acorn Stakes was won by the first favourite, 
olina, but 54 to 1 was laid on her ; the next race, the Chipstead 

es, was also won by the first favourite ; in the last race, how- 
ever, after a magnificent struggle between the three starters, the 
least fancied of the trio was the winner. This was Devonshire 
» who had run Neapolis to half a length on the previous 
afternoon. She now finished a neck in front of Scene Shifter, 
Who had already placed four races to his credit this season, and 
ercy was only beaten by a short head for second place. There 
Was a great deal of racing—some people said too much— 


the week, and certainly there were no symptoms of the 
Meeting losing popularity through the multiplication of 
Monster stakes elsewhere. 


ENGLISH HUMOURISTS IN ART. 


hy would be too much to say that the new exhibition at the 
Royal Institute is an ideal success. Such a success is not 
easily compassed, and even to approach it involves conditions 
nearly always absent in a loan collection. A clearly-defined 
intention ; an assemblage of specimens sufficient to illustrate that 
intention adequately ; a rigorous restriction of those specimens to 
representative examples, and a classification either co-ordinative or 
chronological, but at all events systematic—these are some of the 
essentials to a really instructive gathering of the kind attempted, 
and most of them are wanting in the exhibition in Piccadilly. 
Without limiting the domain of graphic humour, for instance, it 
was scarcely necessary to extend it so far as to include such pure 
genre as Mr. Hal Ludlow’s “ Keeper’s Daughter,” while the 
humour of Mr. G. F. Watts’s “First Oyster” lies solely in the 
title. Then there are many conspicuous absences and as many 
superfluities. And there is little or no arrangement, except that 
dictated by the size of the frames, a circumstance not rendered 
more helpful by an occasional misapplication of numbers. This 
last, however, is a defect which can be easily remedied. For 
the rest, it must be remembered that the obstacles in the way 
of bringing together such an exhibition are unusually 

and that a cally scientific arrangement could only be ex 

in a permanent museum, where (it may be added) it is not 
always found. With all its drawbacks, the show is well worth 
seeing. It is far richer and fuller than that held at Liverpool 
in 1881, and from its extent and variety is not likely to be soon 
repeated. That it should have taken place at all reflects the 
greatest credit upon the Committee, and especially upon its pre- 
siding spirit, Mr. Joseph Grego. 

The first impression of the visitor is the small number of 
the works of that artist who by many is still regarded as the 
typical English humourist, William Hogarth. For this, apart 
from tke not unsurmountable difficulty of obtaining examples, 
there may have been reasons. 

One must not pump cold water unawares 
Upon a gentle public full of nerves— 


it may have been urged, and certainly anything like a complete 
88 


series of the works of the painter of “The e's 
would gravel embarrass that sensitive and ubiquitous “ oung 
Person ” of on we hear so much. Still, several of Ho; 8 


plates might, without offence, have been found upon the walls of 
the Institute. “The Distressed Poet,” “The Fair,” “The Election 
Dinner,” “The Cock Match,” and half a dozen others, may be 
cited. As it is, Hogarth, in addition to one or two prints, is 
represented by a small copy of his — in the National 
Gallery, a faint sketch on grey paper of the chief group in the 
Beggar's Opera, a frame of drawings lent by Her Majesty the 
Queen, of which only one, “The Hazard Table,” has any interest, 
and the original pen-and-ink sketch of Wilkes, which once be- 
longed to Mr. Samuel Ireland, and now belongs to Mr. Locker- 
Lampson. Connected, however, with the painter of the “ Marriage 
i la Mode” is a charming set of designs, by Mr, Charles Green, 
to illustrate the famous “Five Days’ Peregrination.” These 
appeared in the Graphic for September 1887, with an interesting 
text from Mr. Grego’s pen. That which shows Hogarth sketching 
in the street at Queenborough is a charming little composition, as 
is also its companion, which depicts the energetic pleasure-seekers 
laying hop-scotch in the colonnade under the Town Hall at 
hester. Of Loutherbourg, who lies not far from Hogarth at 
Chiswick, there are several examples, notably one representi 
connoisseurs inspecting pictures in the old Royal Academy exhi- 
bition at Spring Gardens. But the chief feature of the first room 
is the collection of Rowlandson, in whose drawings and prints 
the exhibition is singularly rich, It is impossible to do more 
than mention some of the more prominent examples. Am 
these are the well-known English and French Reviews, execu 
for George IV., and now in ession of Her Majesty ; the 
equally well-known “ Vauxhall Gardens,” of which, besides the 
print and the beautiful original drawing, there is an oil version 
exhibited by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild ; and the extraordinarily 
brilliant “ Skating on the Serpentine River,” 1789. In addition 
to these there is Mr. H. Thornber’s sketch of “A Coffee House,” 
which includes portraits of George Morland, the Prince of Wales, 
and Colonel Kall , the owner of Eclipse; the charming “ Visit 
to the Uncle” om “ Visit to the Aunt,” contributed by Mr. W. 
Wright, of Paris ; and Mr. Grego’s graceful “ Harmony,” a copy 
of which appeared not long since in one of the illustrated papers. 
But the list is too long for enumeration, and it must suffice 
to say that those who regard Rowlandson only as the artist of 
een Gan and vulgar rotundities will find ground in this 
exhibition for crediting him also with a keen sense of feminine 
beauty and with consummate executive skill. Of his contempo- 
rary, Gillray, there are far fewer samples, and these hardly do 
justice to that great artist and savage satirist. Among those 
shown we may note the irresistibly clever parody of the famous 
sardonyx in the Marlborough collection which he perverted to the 
hymeneals of Lord a and Miss Farren; the print called 
“Slippy Weather,” which shows Mrs. Humphreys shop in 
St. James’s Street (where Gillray lodged, and where his works 
were sold); the “Voluptuary under the Horrors of Digestion” 
(George IV.); “ Anti-Saccharites,” with its cruel picture of Queen 
harlotte ; and the artist’s last work, the “ Interior of a Barber's 
Shop in Assize Time,” engraved from a sketch by H. W. Bunbury. 
Of | Sr Mr. Andrew Tuer lends the overrated “ Academy 
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for Grown Horsemen.” “The Long Minuet” and “The Propa- 
oe of a Lie” are not exhibited; but there is a print of 

ichmond Hill, the original drawing of which once hung on the 
staircase at Strawberry, and was Bunbury’s pictorial thanks to 
Horace Walpole for his extravagant praise of him in the last volume 
of the Anecdotes of Painting in England. 

Illustrations of Dickens predominate in the second room. But 
there is a fair number of examples of the general work of George 
Cruikshank, derived chiefly from the Aquarium collection and 
the collections of Mr. Edwin Truman, Mr. M. H. Spielman, Mr. 
Pocock, of Brighton, and Mr. Grego. Conspicuous among these 
are the oil-painting of “Grimaldi being Shaved by a Girl,” and 
the crudely-coloured original designs for Oliver Twist, Ainsworth’s 
Miser’s Daughter, and Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, afterwards 
interpreted, in the last case especially, with so much life by the 
artist’s etching-needle. From the Aquarium Society, who exhibit 
these, come also a fine set of trial proofs for The Humourist, 1819- 
21. Mr. Truman (for whose Cruekshank Dictionary the world of 
collectors is still waiting) exhibits inter alia some original draw- 
ings on wood for the Pilgrim’s Progress, never yet engraved or 
published ; Mr. Pocock, a delicate little copy in water-colours of 
“The Elves and the Shoemakers,” from Grimm’s Goblins ; and Sir 
William Fraser a private etching, dating from 1869, and depict- 
ing a dance of fairies round a dial-plate to the music of a tiny 
musician perched on the gnomon. Of Robert Cruikshank, 
Cruikshank’s brother, there are also several designs—the most 
interesting of which is Mr. Tuer’s impression of “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” accompanied by the original copper. “ Phiz” 
(Hablét K. Browne) is represented by the sketches for David 
Copperfield, Dombey and Son, Bleak House, and Barna Rudge. 
There is also an early study for Mr. Pickwick, not unlike that 
gentleman as he stands on a chair to address the club in the first 
chapter of his veracious history. Of John Leech we have the 
clever enlargements in oil of his selected Punch pictures, and 
notably the original pencil sketch of Lord John Russell as 
the naughty boy who chalked up “ No Popery ” and ran away. 
The Doyles (“ H. B.” and “ Dicky”) make but a scant show, 

robably because the latter was largely exhibited at the Grosvenor 
in 1885; while Thackeray's work is limited to a few illustra- 
tions for his Christmas books. There is, however, an extremely 
interesting portrait of him by Count D’Orsay. Of Caldecott 
there is an ample gathering. Many of the original drawings for 
the familiar children’s books, for Mrs. Ewing’s delightful stories, 
for Bracebridge Hall, and for the Graphic are here to be seen, 
and testify to the excellent skill in colour-printing of Mr. 
Edmund Evans. Less known than some of these are the graceful 
“ Vauxhall,” belonging to the Duke of Westminster, and the 
series of plaster casts lent by the artist’s widow and his friend, 
Mr. T. Armstrong, of South Kensington. 

Dispersed among the works by deceased artists above enumerated 
are many by artists still living. An unexpected example of one 
whose hie powers with his pen have generally been exercised 
in another way is the panorama of the Great Exhibition, “drawn 
and engraved by George Augustus Sala,” some forty years since 
—an effort which leaves one speculating whether that accom- 
open journalist would have been a Doyle or a Crowquill if he 

not been a special correspondent. But the living artists 
who occupy most space are Mr. Charles Green and Mr. Fred 
Barnard. As concerns the former, people have pretty well made 
up their minds about his minute and careful realization, his 
attention to costume, and his antiquarian knowledge. But with 
“ Phiz” and Cruikshank close by, it becomes harder than ever 
to surrender oneself to the Dickens subjects by which he is here 
most largely represented. They are too much cleaned and combed 
and curled to be our old friends, and the artist seems to shrink 
instinctively from the less attractive side of his models. We look 
for Miggs, the acid and virtuous Miggs, whose beauty, we are 
told, was of the kind denominated “scraggy,” and we find a 
symmetrical young woman, whose features are almost wholly 
hidden by her cap. Again, we search for our favourite—our in- 
imitable Swiveller, whose prominent characteristics (as we recall 
them) were a “ dirty smartness,” a look as if he had gone to bed 
in his clothes, and the generally dilapidated aspect of one in 
whose eyes, to borrow his own pleasing figure, “the sun has shone 
too strongly.” Mr. Green’s embodiment of the immortal Richard 
might have dressed himself at a looking-glass. But his Turvey- 
drop, his Gabriel Varden, his Captain Cuttle, are excellent, and his 
Tom Pinch and Ruth are unimpeachable. Of Mr. Barnard’s work 
the public will, we imagine, be glad to be better informed. We 
have always regarded him as one of the first of modern humorous 
artists. His Dickens and Thackeray characters, of which some 
originals are here exhibited, are not new to fame ; but the admi- 
rable “ Chaperon,” the “ Visit from an Old College Chum,” and 
the graphic characterization of the heads in the jury from the 
Pilgrim's Progress reveal powers of the highest order. Another 
Dickens illustrator, who must be mentioned before quitting this 
room, is Mr. Fildes, the whole of whose masterly drawings for 
Edwin Drood are lent by Mr. F. W. Cosens. 

We have left ourselves but slender space to speak of the last 
room, which is devoted to the Punch artists and their congeners. 
Fortunately there is little need to enlarge upon the majority of 
these. The classic severity of Tenniel (for whose cartoons there 
are some fifty-six original sketches); the perfect taste and 
Thackeray-like note of Du Maurier; the ingenuity and faultless 


drawing of Linley Sambourne ; the admirable technical directness 
of Keene, and the uncontrollable fun and fancy of Harry Furniss, 


are things which eve Punchite has long ago made up hi 
mind to be thankful None of their attain camp. 
thing like the altitude of the little band who fight under the flag 
of the Philosopher of Fleet Street. Of those who come nearest 
some are not manifest here—for example, Mr. John Proctor, of 
Moonshine, once thought to be pressing hard on Punch’s veteran 
cartoonist. And where is Mr. Bowcher of Judy? Again, Mr. J. F, 
Sullivan, the admirable satirist of the British Working Man, is 
scarcely represented at all, and might well have occupied some 
of the space absorbed by Mr. Gordon Thomson, who, in his poli- 
tical efforts, has a knack of vulgarizing public men in a way that 
must be exasperating to all sides. Mr. Bryan, Mr. Houghton, 
Mr. Chasemore, Mr. Dalziel, can only be mentioned by name, 
We quit this most entertaining exhibition with the conviction, 
enforced by the study of his imitator and continuator, Mr. Thomas, 
that we have lost a caricaturist of the rarest endowment in the 
late Mr. W. G. Baxter. It would be easy to write at length upon 
his invention, his manipulative skill, and his patient elaboration 
of grotesque accessory. With a type or types of the cosmopolitan 
kind he might have proved a social satirist of the first rank; and 
it is surely to be regretted that his energies were for the most 
part wasted over a merely stupid drunkard and butfoon, launched 
upon incredible adventures, with impossible associates, to the 
perpetual accompaniment of horseplay and “ unsweetened gin,” 


LITTLE WALES. 


ae most ardent admirers of Welsh or any other form of 
nationalism cannot deny that Wales is little, counting by 
opulation. It is more populous than Montenegro, indeed, and 
is not very far off Servia; but then it is less populous than 
Surrey, and less than half the size of Middlesex. As a nation, 
therefore, it cannot be, and, in fact, never is, considered as big, 
Several authorities have prefixed a second epithet. One eminent 
politician has referred to it both as poor and gallant, a very 
noble conjunction of qualities. Others have chosen less attrac- 
tive terms. But then it is quite certain that they were not born 
in Wales. While the matter is thus in dispute it is, perhaps, 
best to be content with the one epithet which everybody can 
agree upon. The size of Wales is, from one point of view, a 
more important characteristic than any other, because the claim for 
a modified independence made on behalf of the Principality marks 
the extreme limit of nationalism as upheld in this United King- 
dom. The Welsh Parliamentary party is an obvious copy of an in- 
stitution devoted to the promotion of nationalism in a neighbouring 
portion of the country. It has not as yet produced any very im- 
portant results, and there’is good reason to hope that it never 
may. It has not yet found any efficient copy of Mr. Parnell. The 
titular leadership rests with Mr. Stuart Rendel; but, without 
any disparagement of Mr. Rendel, it is obvious that the party 
contains several men whose connexion with Wales is far more 
intimate and of much longer standing. Mr. Dillwyn has been 
engaged on the popular sidle in all Welsh questions for a very 
long time, and Mr. Osborne Morgan is, on high authority, the 
most famous man who has ever represented a Welsh consti- 
tuency. Both of them had, however, gained their position 
before Welsh nationalism became articulate, and may be held to 
have barred their claims to leadership by acquiescence in the 
opposing system. A younger member whose friends claim for 
him the title of the “ Welsh Parnell” has not yet ousted his 
seniors in the manner by which Mr. Parnell first made good his 
claim to ascendency. The party has, therefore, had to submit to 
a compromise which allows of the existence of a degree of dis- 
union which has not been tolerated in the original of which it is 
acopy. Nor are the chances great that this disunion will be 
cured. For the Welsh Liberal member does not hold his position 
with any firm fixity of tenure. The example of the Birmingham 
litical machinists has been easier to follow in Wales than 
in most other parts of the country. The organization of 
Welsh Nonconformity has made political organization an easy 
matter. But there is something which springs, perhaps, from 
the same cause, or which is, perhaps, indigenous to the We 
character, that weakens the ground on which political organiza- 
tions are founded. In the two last contested elections in Wales, 
in the Gower and Merthyr divisions of Glamorganshire, the local 
Liberal organizations suffered grievous defeat at the hands of 
their creators. Local political history must be studied to appre- 
ciate the reasons for these two accidents. But, whatever the 
causes were which brought about the result, there is no reason to 
suppose that they will lose any of their power in the future. 
Parties in Wales are formed with too much ease, and their opera- 
tions are carried on with too much skill, to make the seat of any 
ordinary Welsh member as secure as that of his colleague from 
Ireland; and until such a consummation is arrived at the Welsh 
Parliamentary party can never be really independent of other 
political connexions. 
At present there is, of course, only one question on which 
Welsh nationalism can be really brought to bear with full effect. 
The difference between church and chapel forms a dividing line 
on which all other Welsh political questions must based. 
Great pains have been taken to make the tenure of land — 
tical question. But the only form in which they have produced any 
result has been the resistance to the payment of tithes. This 18 
unfortunate for the Welsh imitators of Irish methods ; for, though 
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tenants who find a variety of excuses for not paying their rent will 
always find many sympathizers in all parts of the country, 
among almost every variety of foolish ne it is hopelessly 
obvious that, whoever is entitled to the benefit of a tithe rent- 
, the tenant certainly is not. Even if the argument that 
the Established Church is a wicked institution whose claim to 
tithes ought not to be allowed is admitted, it jis plain that the 
tithe must be paid to somebody; and that the occupier of land 
who holds at a lower rent in consideration of liability to pay it 
ought not by his resistance to obtain an advantage over his neigh- 
bour who is not subject to the same liability. Hostility to the 
Church is the only ground on which such action can be justified, 
and it is the only footing which any agitation against the present 
m of land tenure has obtained in Wales. e same division 
marks all other political questions. The connexion between Home 
Rule for Ireland and the disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
is too obvious for explanation. The Irish may be depended 
on for promoting the views of the V els Nonconformists. 
Accordingly Mr. Chamberlain is as unpopular in Wales as his late 
leader is the reverse. The combination is one which exhibits the 
natural aptitude of the Welsh for a particular kind of intrigue. 
It is considered as certain that itr. Gladstone consents to 
assail the Church in Wales as a means of compassing Home 
Rule. Mr. Chamberlain is bound not to defend it in any 
case. Mr. Gladstone must be paid. Mr. Chamberlain can be 
had for nothing. The policy is adroit; the only doubt is 
whether it does not err in regarding Disestablishment in Wales 
as too near accomplishment. This is, in fact, the key to the 
whole position. An alliance which is probably temporary may be 
all-important at the end of a struggle; but before the end it will 
probably prove a cause of confusion. The Church is at pre- 
sent undeniably in a minority; it is probable, and the action 
of the Nonconformists lends colour to the view, that the differ- 
ence between the majority and minority is decreasing. The 
Church is larger than any of its opponents, and throughout 
Wales it is showing signs of renewed activity. Its advance in 
Glamorganshire, which is in point of population nearly half 
Wales, is particularly marked. The tendency of any large and 
active body must be to extend itself, and the Church in Wales 
possesses advantages in the way of wealth and an organization 
through the whole country which naturally gives considerable 
scope to this tendency. A comparative isolation from purely 
litical action must from time to time attract many waverers 
m other religious connexions, and no doubt acts as a counter- 
balance to the undeniable fact that the great body of the Welsh 
le are at present strongly devoted to Nonconformity. 
he Welsh language is, after the disestablishment of the 
Church, the second foundation on which Welsh nationalism rests. 
The use which is made of it is only too easily seen in the trans- 
lations from the Welsh press, which have from time to time been 
made public. The position of a person who derives all his poli- 
tical views from a perusal of the Baner or Y Werin is not 
oye to contemplate, especially when it is remembered 
ow large the class of such persons is. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the views held by such papers are hidden 
from the enormous majority of persons responsible for the govern- 
ment of the country. Mr. Goschen has advised all Unionists to 
study United Ireland, and it is probable that the vigour of Mr. 
O'Brien’s language has exercised some salutary effect. Un- 
fortunately such a course cannot be followed by the ordinary 
citizen with respect to the Welsh press. A remedy for this state 
of things may be found in time; whether it will operate in time 
to prevent much evil ensuing is more doubtful. English has now 
for some time been taught in all Welsh schools, and though it 
may often happen that it is subsequently forgotten, there are 
also not wanting examples the other way. At the same time 
the Welsh language now attracts more attention than it ever 
did before, and the number of members of the upper classes who 
can express themselves in both languages is constantly on the 
increase—a result of modern Welsh nationalism which no = will 
regret. A language which is spoken in many widely different 
dialects, be strongly divisson between North 
and South Wales, which has had to adopt bodily almost all 
modern English words, and which, as we now know, is really 
two hundred thousand years old, may be made the subject of a 
good deal of reviving. Much may be done to revive it to which 
no one can object. But it is not the language of a nation. The 
condition of Wales has improved during the present century as 
much as that of any part of the country, and the foremost men in 
that improvement have been men with names as little Welsh as 
Hussey or Vivian, Stuart or Rendel. While the language and 
manners of the Welsh have certainly survived six hundred years 
of the closest competition with those of the English, it is to be 
pe that they will survive a good many more. Welshmen are 
still able to hold their own as well as Fluellen, and have been 
none the worse friends with their English neighbours in conse- 
quence. Though Wales has no doubt suffered from some of the 
evils of absenteeism in consequence of her connexion with Eng- 
d, those evils have been more than compensated by the intro- 
duction of English capital, and by the scope afforded to Welshmen 
© have not ceased to be Welshmen, though living outside 
ales. The difference between England and Wales is one which 
ow advantages in it, if the distinction is not too much 
on. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE, 


= spite of the lapse of years and more recent achievements, the 
18th of June will not pass, we imagine, without still exciting 
in the minds of many reminiscences fraught with admiration for 
a great chief, and the brave men he led on that memorable day, 
seventy-four years ago. In this age when no reputation is 
safe from insinuation or open assault, and remembrance must 
pay the penalty of detraction, it would perhaps be foolishly 
patriotic to hope that the renown and the blameless life of 
the Duke of Wellington should have escaped disparagement, 
at any rate at the hands of his own countrymen. It might 
have been reasonably expected, nevertheless, that an English 
general would not cast the first stone; but, in deference to the 
sentiments of those older men who remembered, and were in 
some cases personal friends of, the great Duke, would rather have 
remained silent than speak where speech was unnecessary. In 
these days, however, every man not only has a right to his own 
opinion, but appears to consider it his duty to thrust it forward, 
in or out of season, be his position what it may; and Wellington 
must take his chance with Shalnsenes. After all, the old gods 
will survive when the iconoclasts have done their worst, and 
Wellington’s fame is assured enough to set even the latest criti- 
cism at defiance. Into the thorny controversy as to his several 
merits or demerits as a general we do not propose to enter. His 
page have received more minute and detailed criticism 
th on the Continent and in this country than has been be- 
stowed on those of any other leader, with the exception perhaps 
of Napoleon himself, and the verdict on the whole has been 
wonderfully unanimous and favourable. Practice will always 
override theory, and facts are worth a bushel of probabilities. 

The general who in a long and arduous career never knew 
defeat, whose calculations and combinations were invariably 
correct and successful, and whose diplomacy and patience were 
equal to his rapidity and energy when occasion demanded, may 


rest his claim to immortality on something more stable than 


mere opinion or the latest phase of theory. But, as regards the 
specific charge of want of sympathy with his men and the 
coldness and reserve which we are asked to believe prevented 
his gaining their affections, we venture to think that much 
is taken for granted which has never been clearly substantiated. 
Wellington, it must be remembered, outlived his active career as 
a soldier by so long a period that many of the traditions regard- 
ing him are those which sprang up during the latter and civilian 
portion of his life. No doubt he was distinguished for an austerity 
and stern sense of duty which, to those who had not realized 
how these characteristics were developed by the exigencies of 
the Peninsula, appeared harsh and unnecessary. Himself above 
caring for popularity, and only guided by a strict sense of right 
and wrong, he may very likely have failed sometimes to sym- 
= with the disappointed vanity or ambition of smaller men. 
t may be admitted that he made fewer allowances for human 
nature than he might have done without any alarming detriment 
to the public service. It is certain that he thus gave oppor- 
tunities to dissatisfied applicants for employment, or political 
opponents, to prejudice contemporary opinion against him, at a 
time when many who knew him in the field had passed away, 
and when the first lustre of his achievements had ceased to 
dazzle popular imagination. The recent volume of “ Conversa- 
tions” by Lord Stanhope will, however, we think on the whole 
convince the most sceptical that, as regards real kindness and 
honesty of heart, the lives of but few men of equal eminence will 
bear as close an inspection. 

These unvarnished records by one who for years had such 
ample facilities of observation reveal a simple-minded, kindly- 
hearted man, quite the reverse of what he is supposed to have 
been in the days of the Reform Bill. It is noteworthy, also, that 
the more memoirs, anecdotes, and reminiscences appear, the 
more brilliantly does his strict sense of truth shine forth and the 
more closely are his previously published statements and opinions 
corroborated. We question whether the utterances collected from 
various sources of any other celebrity have ever agreed so exactly 
one with another and have so completely borne one another out. 
Moreover, when we examine the accounts of him written by those 
under his command, with their experiences still freshly in their 
memories, we are unable to discover any evidence that he did not 
possess the affection and admiration of his followers. On the 
other hand, there is abundant testimony that he enjoyed their un- 
bounded confidence ; and whether it be more necessary in a leader 
to inspire regard or confidence is, at any rate, a most open 

uestion, and one on which much might be said either way. 
tt is especially difficult, too, to awaken confidence—that “ plant 
of slow growth ”—where, as in military affairs, the ultimate ob- 


ject and use of dispositions is often unappreciated except by their 


originator, and hardships and unaccountable or unforeseen delays 
are apt to cause grumbling and discontent. The general who can 
compel it, in spite of such contretemps, must po near inspiring the 
warmer feeling likewise, and the testimony of his comrades seems 
to show that Wellington might boast of winning both. Napier’s 
sentiments are well known, and are enthusiastic; but other 
writers, more distantly removed by rank and connexion from his 
influence, fully bear out our view. The author of the charming 
Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, speaking of the situation just 
before the battle of Fuentes d’Onor in 1811, when Lord 
Wellington, as he then was, had been suddenly called away when 
a general engagement appeared inevitable, says :—“ We anxiously 
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longed for the return of Lord Wellington . .. as we would 
rather see his long nose in the fight than a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men any day.” Further on he mentions that, until a 
certain celebrated and rather sweeping general order reflecting 
on the conduct of the army rendered him less popular with some 
regiments, he had been “adored by the army.” In the account 
of Waterloo in the same volume he likewise describes the 95th 
cheering Wellington when he approached them in the final ad- 
vance, and the characteristic remarks of the Duke. The late 
Chaplain-General Gleig, in that most excellent book The Subaltern, 
also frequently expresses the admiration and esteem with which 
he was regarded both by officers and men during the Peninsular 
campaigns ; how the soldiers called him “ Old Douro,” and how he 
hunted and tumbled and laughed over it all with the youngsters. 

Such, surely, are not the stories and anecdotes that are related 
of a sour-visaged, stony-hearted martinet, with no kindly fellow- 
feeling or sympathies for those whom he commands? The 
esteem of such men as these and others who have written of 
the deeds of his army must have been responsive to some flush of 
sympathy such as the modern version of his character would 
have us believe him incapable of. Nor can we reconcile the picture 
of him in bed the night of Waterloo, with the tears trickling down 
his grimy, unwashed cheeks, on hearing of the death of his aide-de- 
camp, Sir A. Gordon, with a heart of flint, nor that better known 
scene of Napier’s, which shows him weeping at the carnage of 
Badajoz, with indifference to his men. The man who invariably 
pores from high-principled motives, whose whole record fails to 
disclose anything at all approaching meanness or want of con- 
scientiousness, who depreciated neither his rivals nor his enemies, 
and who, if severe to others, was more so to himself, could in 
no age have failed to claim the regard and respect of English- 
men. That he excited sentiments nearly allied to affection also 
amongst those who shared his dangers may, we believe, be proved 
from the reminiscences they themselves have left behind them ; 
and it is, moreover, as certain as anything in history can be that 
there was no man whom his men would more readily have fol- 
lowed. To leave him out of the category of great commanders on 
the score that he did not inspire warmth of feeling on the part 
of his subordinates appears, therefore, somewhat unreasonable. As 
we have shown, those who had the best opportunities of judg- 
ing how matters stood in the field give completely opposite 
testimony on this point, and dwell likewise on the perhaps more 
valuable qualities which he possessed. It does not lie with 
Englishmen, at any rate, to depreciate one remarkable for “ his 
noble and manly bearing in all things” (we quote again), and 
“whose conduct was too upright for even the finger of malice 
itself to point at.” Nor is it wise, for the sake of saying something 
novel, to attempt to dim a reputation which affords so healthy 
and sane an example to our youth, and supplies England with a 
— hero whom she may reverence both as a man and a 
soldier, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Nye concerts of the past week, though Whitsuntide has very 
slightly diminished their number, do not call for any very 
detailed notice. On the afternoon of Thursday, the 6th, Mlle. 
Teresina Tua, who appeared in England some few years ago 
with a Continental reputation, which was not altogether con- 
firmed in this country, gave a morning concert, assisted by 
Mlle. Tremelli, and a new pianist, Mlle. Marie Wonsowska. As 
Mile. Tua is announced to appear at the next Philharmonic 
Concert, it will be best to reserve until then an expression of 
opinion as to her claims to be considered a first-rate artist, 
especially as at her concert on the 6th she suffered from the dis- 
sieietens of playing Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto to a piano- 
forte accompaniment which was performed by Herr Ganz. Mlle. 
Wonsowska has a powerful touch and plays with spirit, though 
occasionally she is apt to be too demonstrative, and her style 
becomes coarse. Both she and Mlle. Tua were heard at their 
best in Brahms’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 100. 

The Philharmonic Concert on the evening of the 6th inst. 
suffered from the thunderstorm which raged during the greater 
part of the performance. The purely cahiaionl numbers of the 
programme consisted of the Overtures to Cherubini’s Anacreon 
and Mozart’s Zauberfléte, the Introduction and Closing Scene 
from Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, Mr. Cliffe’s new Symphony— 
which was produced at the Crystal Palace on the occasion of Mr. 
Manns’s benefit last Easter—and Beethoven's so-called “ Em- 
peror ” Concerto, the pianoforte part in which was played by the 
admirable Norwegian pianist, Mme. Backer-Groéndahl, for whose 
introduction to England the public is indebted to Herr Eduard 
Grieg. It is always an unpleasant task to have to find fault, 
—7 with a body which has done so much for the advance- 
ment of music as the Philharmonic Society; but the truth 
cannot be concealed that the performances, under Mr. Cowen’s 
conducting, have latterly been very far below the average. 


The orchestra is, no doubt, one of the finest in the world, 
and certainly the best in London, and therefore there is the less 
excuse for the performances being anything but up to the mark. 
Possibly at the last concert the thunderstorm affected both 
conductor and players; but, whatever may have been the cause, 
it is certain that a more utterly flat, stale, and insipid renderin 
of the selection from Zristan und Isolde has not been 


in a London concert-room. Mr. Cowen, if not a born con- 
ductor, is sufficiently clever a musician to understand his 
business thoroughly, and he must be aware that, without a true 
piano or forte or a real sforzando, not to speak of crescendos and 
diminuendos, no real colour can be obtained in an orchestral per- 
formance. Herr Richter, with very inferior means at his dis- 
posal, succeeds in getting all these effects, and the public has not 
been slow to recognize his merits. If Mr. Cowen would reduce 
the length of the Philharmonic programmes by half, and devote 
the time gained at rehearsal to insisting upon the due observation 
of every nuance, there would be an end of the dull performances 
which the public has experienced at these concerts of late. Mr. 
Cliffe’s Symphony was played under his own conductorship, and 
fully confirmed the favourable opinion it created on its production, 
The performance was hardly as good as at Sydenham ; but the 
work was received with much applause, and certainly created a 
remarkable impression. But the most satisfactory feature of the 
concert was the superb playing of Mme. Backer-Gréndahl. Since 
Mme. Schumann no lady-pianist has appeared whose style is 
more excellent, alike in technique and expression. During the 
last movement of the Concerto she was obviously slightly 
ill at ease, owing to the storm; but, a from this, the per- 
formance was altogether remarkable, and it is difficult to know 
whether to praise most her admirable phrasing or the delicate 
gradations of crescendos and diminuendos. The vocalist was 
Fraulein Fillunger, who sang (in German) the scena from Weber's 
Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” a song which was 
once only associated with the name of Tietjens. Fraulein Fil- 
lunger seemed hardly at home in this very exacting music, but 
she was much better fitted in Brahms’s “ Liebestreu” and “ Meine 
Liebe ist griin.” The alteration by the accompanist of the con- 
cluding bars of the accompaniment of the latter song cannot be 
let pass without a word of protest. 

The programme of Sir Charles Hallé's Fifth Concert of Chamber 
Music, which took place on Friday the 7th, did not contain any 
novelty of much interest. Raff’s String Quartet in C minor, 
No. 2, announced to be played for the first time, is not exactly an 
exciting composition, though it is doubtless well that any work of 
its dimensions from the pen of a musician who, whatever his de- 
fects may have been, yet for a time occupied so prominent a 
position in the musical world, should be tena at least toa 
single hearing. That it will be repeated is neither probable nor 
desirable. At the same concert Sir Charles Hallé played Bach's 
“Fantasia Chromatica ” and Fugue in D minor, and took part with 
Herr Franz Neruda in Brahms’s Sonata for Violoncello and 
Pianoforte, Op. 99. The programme concluded with Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 47. 

Seftor Sarasate’s Fifth Concert last Saturday—at which he dis- 

nsed with the orchestra, and was only assisted by Mme. Bertha 

arx, the pianist—attracted a large audience, though the pro- 

ramme was made up of familiar pieces. Beethoven's “ Kreutzer” 
Sense is hardly best suited to Sefior Sarasate’s powers; but he 
played it, nevertheless, admirably, though his tone was occasion- 
ally rather thin. The balance of the second movement was 
utterly destroyed by the repetition of one of the variations, in 
response to a noisy clamour for an encore. Mme. Marx was 
heard to advantage in two of Schumann’s Studies for Pedal- 

iano. Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse’s series of Chamber 

ncerts came to an end last Tuesday evening, when the former 

played Brahms’s new Violin Sonata—the pianoforte part of which 
was taken by Miss Agnes Zimmermann—and the latter played a 
charming Sonata for Violoncello by Boccherini, and (in response 
to an encore) a Romance of Davidoff’s. The programme 
included Schubert’s C major Quintet and Beethoven’s Quartet in @ 
major, Op. 18. The vocalist was Miss Carlotta Elliot, who a 
songs by Hubert Parry, Massenet, and Grieg. It is to be hope 
that these excellent concerts will be resumed next year, and will 
meet with the support which they deserve. The programmes of 
the past series have been always full of interest, and the per- 
formances—especially as regards the concerted playing—have 
been far above the average. It is somewhat late in the season 
for a new pianist to appear; but Seftor J. Albeniz, who 18 
announced as “ Pianist to Queen Christina of Spain,” is an artist 
who, to judge from his performances at a recital he gave last 
Wednesday, seems likely to attract public attention. He is 
essentially a performer of the modern school, and in more than 
one respect recalls Rubinstein. Though at times inclined to 
extravagance, especially in playing such pieces as Chopins 
Sonata in B flat minor, a Liszt's study, “ Les Murmures 
de la Forét,” yet his touch is so singularly brilliant and 
his scale-playing so even that his defects are likely to be 
overlooked. His greatest artistic success was in a series 
pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, which were played with admirable 
execution and great charm of manner. In Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata Sefior Albeniz was less successful; the work is obviously 
foreign to his temperament, and the last movement was taken at 
an outrageous pace, to the sacrifice both of accuracy and 
In spite of these defects, it cannot be doubted that he is a most 
interesting player. His performances were very warmly rece! 
by a ee audience, which insisted upon encoring more than one 
number in a long programme including, besides the works 
mentioned, some graceful compositions by the concert-giver. 
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THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE. 


. = agitation amongst the seamen and firemen of the United 
Kingdom, which has been going on for some time, resulted 
last week in strikes at most of the ports of Scotland and the 
North of England and at several of the Irish ports. In some few 
eases the employers have given way, the most notable being that 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
which has ted the full demands of the men employed upon 
its boats. But generally the shipowners appear resolute in their 
refusal to make concessions. Very many of them have been 
obliged to lay - their ships, as they have been unable to replace 
the crews that have struck. In other cases ships have been de- 
layed by the difficulty of engaging men; but for the most part 
the great Companies, particularly those trading with America, 
have succeed 77> the present in obtaining as many men 
as they required. This week, however, the difficulties even of the 

Companies appear to have increased. On Tuesday the Inman 

pany was obliged to apply to the Union leaders for a crew 
to man a vessel which was to sail the next day. The Union 
leaders, however, insisted that the Company should enter into an 
engagement to give the full pay demented to all its sailors, and 
this the Company refused to do. The result was that the ship 
could not sail on Wednesday. Thus it appears that both sides 
are growing stronger in their determination to fight out the quar- 
rel to the bitter end. It is, of course, impossible for outsiders to 
decide on which side the right is; but undoubtedly there appears 
to be much force in the contention of the men. The improvement 
in trade has now become so considerable and so general that 
wages are rising in every industry. Only a few months ago the 
miners of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands, after a short 
strike, obtained an advance of 10 per cent. Now they have de- 
manded a further advance of the same proportion, and the mine- 
owners of Yorkshire have actually send to give them 5 per cent. 
from the 1st of July, and 5 percent. further from the 1st of October. 
This, however, is only the most notable instance. In the ship- 
building trade, and, indeed, in the engineering trades generally, 
there have been large advances made, and everywhere wages 
are rising. It is not surprising, then, that the seamen should 
think that they also have a right to some improvement in 
their position. Freights have risen very much during the past 
two years, and the men argue that they have not obtained 
the rise which they are entitled to in consequence. On the 
other hand, the employers reply that, although freights have 
risen, they have not risen so much as to justify the demands of 
the men. Notoriously freights were very low between 1884 and 
1886, and the shipowners contend that the rise which has since 
taken place has merely recouped them for the losses previously 
suffered. Further, they urge that a rise of wages has been 
granted, and that the rise given is fully as much as the circum- 
stances warrant. Lastly, they argue that even the men them- 
selves are aware of the justice of the employers’ contention, since 
the great ocean Companies have no serious difficulty in replacing 
the crews that have left, and they profess their determination, 
therefore, to import seamen from abroad rather than to yield to 
what they characterize as extortionate demands. On whichever 
side the right may be, the general impression is that the 
employers will win, for it is believed that the men are not well 
organized, and that the funds of the Union are not sufficient to 
=" a large strike for a considerable time. 

e do not attach very much importance to the assertion that 
the Union is ill supplied with funds. The same thing was said 
during the coal strike last autumn, and yet after a very short 
time the miners won. It may be that the Union, in the ho 
of attracting large subscriptions from outside, allows it to 
believed that it is worse provided with money than it really is. 
Or even if it is poor, it is possible that other trades may consider 

they are interested in supporting the seamen, and may come 
to their assistance. It is of course a more serious matter if the 
men are badly organized. There seems to be some ground, at all 
events, for the opinion. Last week the strikes were only partial 
and piecemeal, and the men did not appear to have their heart in 
the quarrel. But this week they seem to have gained more de- 
termination. Possibly the ease with which the great Atlantic 
Companies obtained crews last week was due to the fact that 
they were not very particular in the men they engaged. In 

trade there are always persons who for one reason or 
lother are not employed as long as better men can be ob- 
tained ; but when a crisis such as the present arises employers 
e less icular. If this be the explanation, the longer 
the struggle lasts, the more difficult it will be for the em- 
ployers to obtain new crews. But at the same time it must not 
be forgotten that the skill required in navigating steamships 
18 growing less and less every year. Real seamanship is less 
Valued than it used to be, and, therefore, it is easier for shi 
Owners to man their vessels. But it would be a serious mistake 
on the part of the shipowners if they were to mt this theory 
too far. It is no doubt true that real seamanship is less n 
than it was. But at the same time it is equally true that an 
entire crew of incompetent or untrustworthy men would be very 

y to cause disasters which would inflict much more dama 
upon our shipowners than would follow from a concession to the 

ds of the men. The shipowners themselves will, of course, 
oe this, and they are hardly likely, therefore, to trust very 
much to such a resource. Their real advantage in the struggle 
With their sailors is that they can draw to a very large extent 


upon other countries. Here at home, as wages are rising in every 
direction, really efficient crews cannot be obtained for more than 
a small proportion of the vessels that are affected by this dispute. 


But ab there are multitudes of men who would be glad to 
obtain the comparatively higher wae that are paid on board 
British ships. e employers have threatened that, if their men 


are unreasonably obstinate, they will import crews freely. As 
yet, however, they have not done so, and it is to be hoped that 
good feeling and good sense on both sides will prevent the neces- 
~*~ of their having recourse to such a measure. 

here are interests at stake in this dispute higher than those 
either of the shipowners or the seamen. The prosperity—nay, 
even the very safety—of the country depends upon our retaining 
our supremacy at sea. And for this purpose it is not sufficient 
that our mercantile marine should be superior to that of all other 
countries; we must at the same time have an unlimited supply 
of good seamen. Unfortunately, the proportion of foreign seamen in 
our merchant navy had been increasing for a long time up to 1883. 
In 1883 it was as much as 16} per cent. ; and, though the proportion 
has fallen somewhat since 1883, even last year it was higher than 
14 percent. It would be a decided misfortune if the proportion 
of foreigners in our mercantile navy was once more to begin to 
grow rapidly. In case of war we should have to depend almost 
exclusively upon our own sailors, and it would be a serious 
matter if we found that we had been training the natives of other 
countries to act inst ourselves. Of course we cannot ex- 
pect so much public spirit from the shipowners generally 
that they will submit to what they believe to be unjust demands 
from those they employ, lest by refusing to do so they should 
endanger the country’s supremacy at sea in the future. But we 
have a right to expect, nevertheless, that they will not forget 
what may be the consequences of too much obstinacy in resis 
the men’s demands. In other trades employers have not refi 
to discuss with those they employ the wage question. In many 
cases, even, they have submitted to arbitration rather than pro- 
ceed to extreme measures. It surely cannot be impossible to do 
in the shipping trade what is done in almost every other great 
trade in the country. If the men are unreasonable, it ought to 
be possible to convince them of the fact. If, on the other hand, 
the condition of the shipping trade is such that the employers can 
afford to t some advance to the seamen and firemen, the 
ought to do so. In any case, it is to be hoped that neither wi 
allow feeling to carry them away too far, but that they will 
endeavour each to study the position, and to arrive at some kind 
of amicable arrangement. Nor is it on public grounds alone that 
an early and amicable settlement is to be desired. The private 
interest of both parties counsel the same thing. No doubt our 
preponderance at sea is very great, and it will be long before, under 
any circumstances, that preponderance can be seriously endangered. 
Still several foreign countries are competing actively with us, and 
a poner strike would give an advantage to these competitors 
which would enable them, not indeed to imperil our supremacy, 
but to take away some portion of business which would be missed 
by individual shipowners. At the same time the men should not 
forget that, if their employers resolve to do so, they can recruit 
very largely abroad. In ae , and still more in the East, there 
are large populations so poor that they look upon the British scale 
of wages as almost incredibly high; and amongst them, there- 
fore, there would be no difficulty in obtaining crews. It is not 
necessary, as some of those who profess to speak for the seamen 
seem to indicate, that the whole mercantile fleet should be 
manned by foreigners to break down the strike. The importation 
of any considerable number of foreigners would make such an 
impression upon the men on strike that many of them would 
hasten to make terms with their employers, and once that began 
the rest would feel that the battle had been lost. It is to be hoped, 
then, that common sense and public feeling will induce both 
parties to see that it is to their interest not to protract this 
contest. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


7 disappointments which are felt in witnessing representa- 
tions of opera, and indeed of plays in general, arise — 
from the fact that the intelligent spectator forms ideals whi 
are nearly impossible of attainment. We know what Elsa, for 
instance, should be, and feel that there is about her an absolute 
simplicity, faith, and absence of worldliness which no interpreter 
of the has ever succeeded in conveying. The true embodi- 
ment of the maiden’s character is utterly opposed to the method 
and display of the prima donna; but in saying this we do not 
underrate the difficulties of the task. Broad effects are n 
in a large theatre, and breadth of treatment is apt to materialize 
such a creature of poetry as Elsa. We are nevertheless not 
likely, under existing conditions, to see a much better perform- 
ance of Lohengrin than that which was last given at Covent 
Garden. The Knight of the Swan furnishes a character for M. 
Jean de Reszké which more than satisfies the most exacting 
demands. Lohengrin is a severe test of ability, because to create 
anything approaching to illusion the representative must have no 
weak point. He is of supernatural origin, and a supernatural 
being must not be awkward or clumsy, must not sing out of tune 
as mortals do so frequently, and must never let it be open 
to suspicion that his powers are tried. M. Jean 
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de Reszké persuades us that he is Lohengrin, and any weakness 
that the character sses in the first act comes from the poem 
itself as set forth by Wagner. Aided by the ineffectual powers 
of darkness, Telramund is surely rma | to fall in an encounter 
with the knight whose strength is from above; and therefore the 
overthrow of Ortrud’s champion, Elsa’s accuser, falls far short of 
an heroic deed. There is thus some excuse for the circumstance 
that, when Lohengrin appears in the lists, with the whiff and 
wind of his fell sword Telramund falls, though the invariable 
want of energy and vigour in the fight does not arise from an 
appreciation of this view. Those who have heard rougher and 
less artistic Lohengrins will be surprised at the taste with which 
M. Jean de Reszké phrases this music, or rather at the manner 
in which the music is proved to be susceptible to phrasing. 
Essentials are lacking in Mme. Albani’s Elsa; nevertheless, it 1s 
fully recognized that she exhibits valuable qualities. M. Séguin, 
the Telramund, sang for the first time, and acquitted himself 
admirably. He is in all respects an artist of unusual merit, and 
at once takes rank with the best of the Covent Garden baritones, 
a very strong body. The duet at the beginning of the second act 
is not seldom a very tedious affair; but, aided by Mme. Fiirsch- 
Madi, the new baritone created and aroused unusual interest in it. 
A Telramund cannot devise new details; the character has 
been thoroughly exploited; but everything depends _ the 
manner in which the familiar incidents are presented. M. Edouard 
de Reszké was the King, and we do not remember to have heard 
the music better delivered. Signor Abramoff declaimed the 
Herald's recitatives creditably enough. 

Guillaume Tell—to speak of Rossini’s opera as ee seems 
unnatural—was done less ably than Lohengrin. M. Mancinelli 
conducted a particularly well-balanced performance of the over- 
ture, and the frankness and suavity of the charming chorus, “ E 
il ciel sereno,” was. well ex ; but the Fisherman usually 
proves inadequate, and he Tia so here. The air, “Deh vieni, o 
mia diletta,” is, as a rule, given to an inferior singer, and is 
worthy of better treatment. The Arnoldo did not tend to elevate 
matters ; for M. Lestellier, apart from his ability to emit — 
high notes, has very little to recommend him as a hero of gran 
= A tenore robusto who can also sing cantabile passages is 
the rarest of tenors; and tenors of any acceptable sort are ex- 
ceedingly hard to find. M. Lestellier raised a hope by his 
delivery of the beautiful phrase at the opening of his melody, 
“ Ah, Mathilde, io t’ amo, e amore,” but it flickered; and, though 
he again did service in the trio of the second act, he is not yet 
an accomplished or satisfactory singer. A more radically wrong 
method of voice-production is seldom heard. The open tone is par- 
ticularly disagreeable, and a few resonant top notes are not by 
any means sufficient. M. Lassalle, whose Tell is a specially 
fine performance, was replaced by M. Séguin, who undertook the 
part at short notice, and in ignorance of the Italian words. He 
amply confirmed the good impression we had formed of him. 
M. Séguin is not entirely free from the vibrato against which 
critics so Big ried protest, but he has many counterbalancing 
virtues. M. Edouard de Reszké is never otherwise than heartily 
welcome, and in his part we are simply unable to find a slip or 
to suggest an improvement. A fine voice could scarcely be better 
employed. A débutante, Mile. Lita, appeared as Mathilde, and 
— not to have done so, for the reason that she is at present too 
deficient in cultivation to occupy a leading position at the Royal 
Italian Opera. The young lady has a voice, which is the first 
necessity for success, but it is not the only one. Her tones are 
uneven, and often harsh; her method sadly needs refinement. 
The lovers, therefore, were ill presented, and it is lucky that on 
them the fortunes of Rossini’s noble work does not depend. We 
hope that, if only an Arnoldo be forthcoming, Guillaume Tell 
will be repeated, for by general audiences we are inclined to 
think that its excellences are not fully appreciated. The 
choristers are notably good this season, and they give proof of 
being in excellent hands, for they sing with precision and excep- 
tional regard for light and shade. 


“THREE CHEERS FOR 


HAT shall I say, O devotees! 
My devotees of fair Redruth ? 
(What can I say their ears to please 
Without departure from the truth ?) 
T cannot claim my birth to trace 
From fair Redruth—that fact I mourn-— 
But here and there I find a place 
Where, I must own, I was not born. 
The places of my birth abound 
In Scotland, Wales—What’s that I hear ? 
What means that wild, tumultuous sound ? 
(“ Three cheers for C-nyb—re!”) 


?” 


Nor was I born in sweet Torquay— 
No, I admit it, I was not— 
But then there is a tie, you see, 
That binds me to that lovely spot. 
For it was thence—hush, beating heart, 


Twas from Torquay I made my start 
To talkee-talkee somewhere else. 
Yes, since to Newark I sei out 
Tis fifty-seven— What's that I hear ? 
What means that loud ecstatic shout ? 
(“Three cheers for C-nyb—re !”) 


What shall I talk about, my friends ? 
Your Cornish tenures? Well, I can: 
Of leaséd lands whose term depends 
On the precarious life of man. 
That is your grievance :—yes ; I know, 
I learnt it as I came along, 
And will invite you ere I go 
To mention any other wrong. 
Your representative should try 
To put your case— What's that I hear? 
What means that animated ery ? 
(“ Three cheers for C-nyb—re ! ”) 


Oh! that's the subject you prefer ? 

’Tis well, my friends, it shall be mine ; 
In your applause I quite concur ; 

you for giving me my line. 

That worthy man to whom you gave 

Your votes is honest and upright, 
And brilliant and supremely brave, 

And wise and eloquent and polite. 
Had such a choice been made by all 

In Eighty-six—you cry “ Hear, hear”. « 
Nay, let me join you when you bawl, 

“ Three cheers for C-nyb—re!” 


Who could suspect so meek a soul 
Of disobedience to the law ? 
Could one so docile of control 
Not hold authority in awe ? 
Conceive such gentleness arrayed 
Upon the side of rude revolt ! 
Conceive uplifted hoofs displayed 
By any such well-broken colt ! 
Your member—since it seems my cue— 
I praise, I honour, I revere ; 
And join in bellowing with you 
“Three cheers for C-nyb—re !” 


And wherefore not? The sacred voice’ 
Which sounds his praises is the same 
As that in which the People’s Choice 
Hears hymned his own immortal name, 
I knew he'd won your sacred votes, 
But had not a suspicion dim 
That half so many sacred throats 
Would holloa themselves hoarse for him ; 
And when I find a boorish dunce 
With such a warm reception meet, 
I recognize his worth at once, 
And gladly grovel at his feet. 
His honours come, like mine, unsought ;. 
His title to them no less clear ; 
So I can give—I will—I ought— 
“ Three cheers for C-nyb—re !” 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 


OME books would have been better if the author had taker 
less pains. Few, on the other hand, are worse because the 
author has been too modest. In this tiny class must be reckoned, 
we fear, Dr. Knight’s Life of Wordsworth. Dr. Knight has all 
the qualifications of industry and enthusiasm which a writer on 
Wordsworth requires; but to these he adds so much modest: 
that he practically has not written on him at all. His boo. 
(which we hasten to add is most interesting) resembles a congeries 
of atoms, modified by design. Thus the new Life of Wordsworth, 
in three volumes of about five hundred pages apiece, is a 
rather interesting than fortunate. Nobody can read it without 
pleasure and profit ; yet nobody can read it without wishing that 
the circumstances of its birth and its begetting had been more 
favourable. It was intended that a critical and baggie’ 
study should accompany an edition of Wordsworth. is 
should have been that study, and it is full of references to the 
volumes of that edition. But the study is not critical at all. 
The critical essay is reserved “ for a future occasion and a different 
purpose.” No more than it can be called a criticism can this book be 
called a biography. It is a collection of documents, of materials, 
with vy any original writing at all. Had the quoted ma 
been printed, as usual, in smaller type, or unleaded type, the ab- 
sence of original statement or discussion would have been very con- 
spicuous. In short, as Professor Knight declares, the work is 


* The Lifeof William Wordsworth. By W. Knight, LL.D, Edinburgh = 


That with such fond emotion swells ! 
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«intentionally a storehouse of facts, and not a critical biography.” 
It may be called a quarry rather than a building. We out 
examine an author's work in the light of his intention; but is 
it not time to publish, if any Life of Wordsworth, then a critical 
Life—to raise a building, not to diga quarry? Moreover, a quarry 
consists, as a general rule, of fresh stones in the rock, though (as 
in the case of the Cathedral of St. Andrews) an older building 
has often been used as a quarry. Now we seriously think 
that Professor Knight’s quarry contains too many stones from 
older buildings. The Life of Scott, by Lockhart, the pub- 
lished Journals of Miss Dorothy Wordsworth, the Diary 
of Henry Crabb Robinson, the Letters of Lamb, the remi- 
niscences of Gillies, and so forth, all these are easily ac- 
cessible works. A biographer would weave what he learned 
from them about Wordsworth into his tissue; but he would not 
extract great masses from them to publish as they stand. 
Dorothy’s remarks about having tea, and so on, like the flowers 
which bloom in the spring, “ have nothing to do with the case.” 
“Observed some trees putting out red shoots. Query, what 
trees they are?” “William went to have his picture taken. I 
walked with him. Dined at home. Coleridge and he drank tea.” 
Das ist sehr interessant. Miss Wordsworth was a very interest- 
woman, and her love of nature was genuine and deep, 
though perhaps she “catalogued” it too much. But all 
that she indited, even in the hitherto unpublished journals, 
is not of value for a life of her brother. fessor Knight is 
happy in being able to publish several of these journals for the 
first time. Like almost all of his book, they are good reading; 
but they are not always germane to the matter—namely, to the 
life of William Wordsworth. Passages from Crabb Robinson 
are included which might have been written if Wordsworth had 
never been born. Nor are all the new letters, even of the poet 
himself, by any means essential. Here is one; every person con- 
nected with books writes a dozen such every month. The note 
is addressed to Miss Barrett, later Mrs. Browning :— 
Rydal Mount, 16th Aug., 1844. 
Dear Miss BArReEtT,—Being exceedingly engaged at this season, as I 
always am, I think it best to acknowledge immediately my sense of your 
kindness in sending me the two volumes of your poems recently published, 
from the — of which, when I am at lei [ promise myself great 
» &C. 
As he was always “ exceedingly ,” the moment when 
his “leisure” should revel in the young lady’s poems was 
clearly not near at hand. Probably it never came at all. Let 
this be a warning to young ladies who send people their poems. 
But was the letter worth publishing, except as a warning ? 
Considering that Wordsworth was a “ reluctant letter-writer,” 
he wrote an astonishing number of letters; and these, when 
concerned with his own poetry, were amazingly long. But 
why, if Professor Knight was to publish letters of Charles 
Lamb already printed, did he omit that most diverting letter 
about Wordsworth’s reception of and reply to his own concerning 
the Lyrical Ballads ? mb had sent Wordsworth a book of 
his own. For six months there came no reply ; Wordsworth 


hated letter-writing. Then Lamb wrote to him about the 
second volume of ical Ballads, praising it highly, but pre- 
ferring the first. e reluctant letter-writer answered post- 


haste and in a fume. All this was so characteristic that, if 
common and accessible books were to be largely quoted, we 
cannot imagine why this passage was omitted, =f are inclined 
to suspect ourselves of having overlooked it. But no research 
discovers this material in the quarry. Again, to mention ob- 
vious examples. Wordsworth was an angler, and Dorothy 
mentions that William went fishing. Was he a angler ? 
did he throw a om line? We hear a very little about his 
relations with ; much more, and that amusing, might 
have been told. How did Wordsworth take Reynolds’s parody 
of Peter Bell? or had he any personal relations with Reynolds? 
These are questions we ask, like Miss Rosa Dartle, “for in- 
formation,” and we scarcely get all we long for. In short, 
Dr. Knight has inserted, we think, much matter that might 
have been omitted, and that can easily be found in well-known 
books by any future biographer. On the other hand, he has 
omitted things that seem of interest to readers of Wordsworth. 
As a compensation, he publishes letters and documents = 
Viously left in manuscript and in private’ hands. But, 
Dr. Knight formed a less modest and self-denying estimate of 
his own powers and opportunities, he would himself have been 
Wordsworth’s biographer, instead of merely compiling material 
for that biographer when he arrives. e material, which 
had eollp tenn published, the future biographer could col- 
lect without difficulty, and fuse into his work. The unpub- 
lished material and the compilation are Dr. Knight's real 
git to literature. Our indolence is served by his industry; 
it why did he not do more, when he had the chance ? Words- 
worth has been dead so long that the hour for a has 
gone by—the hour hes come for estimating the man, the Tory, the 
patriot, the poet, the critic. 

All this we cannot perform, of course, in the compass of a brief 
review. But it may be said that in Wordsworth the Poet and 
the Man were constantly thwarting and — each other, 
and that hence come our varying verdicts about him. The man 
was rather a narrow, conceited, envious, and d tic person. 
The poet was lofty, pure, and every now and then inspired. But 
the poet in Wordsworth was not always like a star, and did not 
always dwell apart from the man. The man, again, insisted on 


intruding on the poet.. Hence the long lapses of flat egotistic 
dulness in the poetry. Hence, too, the frequent nobilities of the 
man, when the poet in him raised his soul above his self-appro- 
bation and conceit. We seldom get Jekyll quite without 
Hyde, or Hyde without a ome mixture of Jekyll, in Words- 
worth’s life or verse. It is pure Hyde when he calls Christabel 
“an indelicate poem,” or finds Genevieve too “ sensual.” It is 
age owe when he composes the sonnet on Scott’s departure 
or Italy— 
A trouble not of clouds nor weeping rain, 


But the elements are mixed when Wordsworth makes his own 
theory of poetry the rule for all poetry, and makes out Scott to 
have been no poet, for reasons equally fatal to the poetic reputa- 
tion of Homer. The chief charges against Wordsworth are his 
political change of side and his intolerance of contemporary 

nius. As to his politics, most men change sides, and if the 

volution which Wordsworth foresaw did not come when he 
and Scott expected it, it will be none the milder for waiting. He 
was a cruel young prig when he denounced the “ modish ” lament 
over Louis XVI., and he was an egotist still in his later appre- 
hensions, justifiable as they certainly were. Of the two alterna- 
tives, both dubious, disbelief in the ultimate reasonableness of 
human nature is not the more becoming to a moral poet. The 
Radical of 1790 became the timid aristocrat. Natural as the 
change was, and even reasonable, Wordsworth did not present 
his later ideas more pleasingly than his earlier fanaticisms. 
He spoke much of Freedom and Liberty, by which he mainly 
meant freedom for himself, to live his chosen mode of life, 
as a poetical Sybarite, though ascetic enough in daily manner 
of existence. Even when we with Wordsworth in his 
politics, we do not feel that he es the best possible statement 
of opinions that tend towards mere obscurantism. 

In his relations towards other poets we do not dream of 
charging Wordsworth with jealousy or envy. Every artist, 
every producer, has his own aim, ideal, intentions, and method. 
As atule, he is too much set on these to appreciate fully the 
manner and the results of others. There are exceptions—the fire 
of Coleridge’s enthusiasm for Wordsworth is a beautiful contrast 
to the cold of Wordsworth’s appreciation of Coleridge. They are 
the Salamander and the Remora of o de Bergerac. Scott’s 
appreciation of Byron and of Wordsworth, again, is a happy 
and pleasant contrast to Wordsworth’s pedantries about Scott 
as a follower of Mrs. Radcliffe. “There is very con- 
siderable talent displayed in the performance,” he says, speak- 
ing of Guy Mannering . . “but with that want of taste 
which is universal among modern novels of the Radcliffe 
school, which, as far as they are concerned, this is.” Here 
Wordsworth writes, not nonsense only, but ungrammatical 
nonsense—bosh that cannot be construed. This judgment of his 
is pure Hyde—narrow, bigoted, prejudiced. For he put himself 
into everything, his better or his worse self, and made all nature 
a mirror of his mood, from the rainbow to the lesser celandine. 
His remarks on Scott in this place mirror his own rather spiteful 
narrowness—the mood of his dour moments :—“ Such caricatures 
{he writes about the Baron of Bradwardine] require a higher 
condiment of humour to give them a relish than the author 
of tect sses.” Wordsworth deploring Scott’s lack of 
humour and Voltaire’s dulness is a sad, strange spectacle, more 
moving, more moral, than a wilderness of lesser celandines. Dr. 
Knight’s book displays the old man ut in votivd tabelld, and for 
this we value it; while we regret both the limits and the lack of 
limits chosen by the author, 


NOVELS.* 


O* the title-page of An Author's Love we find inscribed 
“ Being the unpublished letters of Prosper Mérimée’s 
Inconnue.” ere is no need of the explanatory epilogue to con- 
vince us that it could not have been to the author of these effu- 
sions Mérimée wrote his amusing letters. The ev and matter 
of the very first settle the question at once. e book reads 
as if it were the device of some one who, having exhausted the 
ordinary resources of fiction, has lighted on this somewhat dreary 
contrivance. The writer of the letters is, of course, intended to 
carry out the impressions of the Inconnue that are to be derived 
from Mérimée himself. She is represented “as a lioness, though 
tame,” and is supposed to be a creature of endless moods, tender 
and scornful, cynical and gay, and passionate, of course, ionate 
before all things. In some of her moods her letters, like Miss 
Bunion’s poems, “breathe a withering ion, a smouldering 
despair, an agony of spirit that would melt the heart of a dray- 
man were he to them.” It is then that she treats her 
lover to anecdotes of her infancy, and writes of herself in 
the third person as “poor little angry doubting lonely child,” 
who is comforted by “ poor faithful affectionate dead and buried 
little Zippy dog.” She invites the most fastidious French- 


* An Author's Love. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
A Bird of Paradise. By Charles T. C. James. 3 vols. London: Spencer 


Blackett. 1889. 
On Circumstantial Evidence, By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 
: F. V. White. 1889. 
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Harvest. By John Strange Winter, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby.” 1 vol. 
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man of his day to contemplate her conscience with her 
“Tt lies so still—so still—what is so still as a conscience 
drugged?” and bids him “choose me a fitting phrase to 
say how still, how stilly quiet a thing, a drugged conscience 
is.” In sprightlier moments she compares M. Mérimée to 
“the tenderest morsel of spring mutton.” The Inconnue read 
the classics and had a reputation for learning, so this mock 
heroine is made to write about “Catullus and his works,” and 
about “the pious and most moral Dean Swift” and “ his Senti- 
mental Journey.” In the second volume, when the agony of love 
has somewhat abated, Mariquita, as she calls herself, elbdioen in 
a good deal of gossip and moralizing on life in general from the 
woman-of-the-world point of view, with only occasional outbursts 
of her feeling for Mérimée in failing health. The pretence of 
agg is kept up with t solemnity throughout; the 

tters are written in a jargon of English expressions in French 
and French expressions in lish, intended, we suppose, to give 
local colour, with lapses into a style which can only come from 
the pen of the ready novel-spinner whose creations need never 
stop, unless, indeed, the spirit of criticism were to arise within 
her. It is amusing to read in the preface a recommendation that 
“all the letters of Mérimée should be read in order to fully 
appreciate the answers of the Inconnue”; for, if anything were 
needed to — = the impression of coarsely-flavo mediocrit 
produced by these volumes, it would be to com them wi 
the famous letters on which they are founded. That slight and 
indispensable smile which, according to Sainte-Beuve, is the 
birthright of every true Frenchman, would have broadened con- 
ro coe if Mérimée had read what he is supposed to have 
tolerated. 

Although there is no sporting element in A Bird of Paradise, 
the author of A Romance of the Queen's Hounds and Galloping 
Days at the Deanery treats the subject very much as if it were 
@ scamper across a country which offers him no difficulties. 
Nothing is an obstacle to ‘a and he makes his way at a 
hand gallop through characters and deeds which suggest the 
need of considerable explanation before they could seem lifelike, 
or even reasonable. The story is told in the words of a middle- 

General, whose boots and whose heart are his chief points. 
ving suffered much at the hand of woman in the past, his 
affections are safely centred on his nephew John, a worthy curate 
who has fallen into the snares of a beautiful but heartless girl, 
and who pope before we come to the end of him a great deal 
of apostrophizing as “My boy, my boy.” In contrast to the 
cheery and guileless life of John, the General depicts in blackest 
colours the coquette his boy loves. From sheer wantonness she 
has robbed her dearest friend of her lover, and caused her to die 
of a broken heart. She is all the time in love with a certain 
sunburnt Squire while she plays fast and loose with John, 
and she vents on John all the chagrin the Squire causes her 
by not aay A to the point. After many chapters of wan- 
dering with the latter — Kensington Gardens, secretly 
pursued by an old lady with hungry eyes who has developed 
a passion for John and leaves her parish work to prowl about the 
irl he loves, it becomes clear that the inevitable low-born 
unken wife is the obstacle in the Squire’s way, and the Bird 
of Paradise contents herself with John, now a flourishing vicar. 
It requires all the cheerfulness which slang and moralizing can 
inspire to make the reader up under the tragedy that 
follows—the boredom of the beauty, the despair of honest John, 
the increasing er for revenge of the old maid, and the final 
accomplishment of her object by devising a ruse which establishes 
the Squire at the Vicarage gate. A double death fortunately 
prevents anything from happening which would be incompatible 
with the moral tone of a vicarage, and results in a gratifyin 
change in the evil-minded spinster, who gives up toying with 
pistols and gloating on blood-curdling pictures, to wander instead 
in a strangely softened mood with the General through cowsli 
meadows, while the Beauty “ makes running” with a bishop at 
becomes the idol of society. There is no lack of comic scenes 
and characters intended to relieve the sadness; but it is a per- 
lexing question whether the gloominess of the fun is more or 
‘ite conspicuous than the funniness of the gloom. 

To read On Circumstantial Evidence means spending some 
dreary and unprofitable hours. Unredeemed by a single good 

uality, it depends on titles in the foreground with a vista of vice 
for main interest. An epidemic of deaths amongst uncles and 
cousins causes most of the people concerned to become rich and 
exalted in the most unexpected way. To make a variety, how- 
ever, it is by the will of his godfather that Colonel de Crespigny 
acquires a large fortune at the age of fifty, and, being “entirel 
ignorant of the ways, manners, or language of France and Bel- 
gium” (sic), has found it convenient to travel abroad in the com- 
pany of a middle-aged spinster who “knew every step of the 
trottoir.” In this way it comes about that he assists her in 
taking charge of the heroine, one of the feeblest of her species, 
who, introduced as a penniless little girl running wild in the 
midst of squalor, is immediately transformed into Lady Muriel 
Damer, a dazzling beauty, and summoned to live with the Earl 
her father, who ) be hitherto ignored her existence. The man 
whom she loved in her days of poverty, and whom she is sup- 

sed to adore all through the story, is as unexpectedly exalted 
oe a poor subaltern into a wealthy baronet. It is too late 
for Muriel, however, who has married Colonel de Crespigny, 


the taste or on the intelligence of the author. The newly- 
fledged baronet is hunted up by Muriel, who, hearing that he 
was last seen in tears at his chambers in Piccadilly, innocently 
hastens to comfort him, and is locked in with him by her 
fidious maid until the infuriated husband can be brought on the 
scene. An attempt at strong situations follows. Lady Muriel, 
somewhat dejected at the prospect of certain divorce, is no sooner 
cheered by her gallant ex-lover promising immediate marri 
than a valet who had been hidden in his master’s chambers 
during the compromising visit offers himself at the last moment 
as a witness to prove the young people’s innocence. Lady Muriel’s 
heroic conduct in letting “ M. Herschel’s witness [se] establish 
her innocence” is rewarded, for the Colonel in a brawl with the 
maid accidentally blows out his brains. This is not the kind of 
story that can be recommended to any class of readers. 

It is quite a relief after such trash to meet with a book 
like Harvest, which, if it does not contain deep studies of life, 
has lifelike sketches, and makes up for the absence of lite 
merit by being brisk and animated. There is no attempt at hig’ 
flights of style or matter, but the author has the knack of telling 
a story and making it ——s The heroine, Rachel Power, is 
a pleasant central figure, as sturdy as she is attractive, and rouses 
the reader’s sympathies at once. Having lost her father in India, 
she returns to England to seek her only relation, her grey: 
who has hitherto discarded her. She meets on the P. and O. a 
fascinating plunger who loses no time in declaring his senti- 
ments. “Rachel reciprocates them without observing that his 
intentions seem vague, and all would go well but for the 
extraordinary silence they both choose to observe about them- 
selves. Rachel's grandfather refuses to have anything to do 
with her, and her loneliness is at the same time embittered 
by her lover revealing that his godfather, on whom all his 
prospects depend, will not hear of his marriage, and pro- 
posing that they should dispense with the ceremony. Rachel 
spurns him with much dignity, and takes refuge with an 
artist friend, a lady who was her fellow-student at Rome, and is 
now a painter of some distinction. Amongst the many things 
Rachel had forgotten to mention to her admirer was the fact that 
art was the ion of her life; and now, with the help of her 
friend’s studio, she sets to work with such good result that in less 
than a year she exhibits a picture which is the talk of the town. 
The heartless grandfather, on finding that his ddaughter is a 
celebrity, opens his arms to her, into which, however, she is by 
no means anxious to rush, especially as, at the same time, she 
discovers that he is the godfather who had prevented her marriage. 
It is now the wish of his life to bring about this very match; 
and his worthless godson, who is still as madly in love as it is in 
his nature to be, does all he can to second him. The conflict in 
Rachel's mind and her final choice are described with consider- 
able force and insight. In spite of the glaring improbability of 
the coincidence on which the plot depends the working out of the 
story is natural and lifelike in its way. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD.* 


F all the leaders of the t movement which fifty years 

revolutionized, or rather restored, the English Church, 
“ Tdeal” Ward (as he used to be called, from his famous, or at 
least notorious, book) was for many years—indeed during almost 
the whole of his own not short Tiie—-the most legendary and 
shadowy personage to those who were not his personal friends. 
He himself never returned to the University which had, unjustly, 
though after much provocation, cast him out. His friends, 
though numerous my = and in some cases even now surviving as 
distinguished persons, had for the most part lost sight of him after 
his secession and marriage. With some, if not most, of the 
faithful Tractarians he was (and, on the whole, no wonder) a 
very sore subject, oe Mr. Wilfrid Ward seems to overlook 
the humour which mingled with the regret of Dr. Pusey’s saying, 
that all the seceders ‘had deteriorated dreadfully except two— 
Newman, who was too good for anything to hurt him, and Ward, 
“ who had got so bad that further deterioration was impossible.” 
If a man, say twenty years ago, inquired beyond the well-known 
facts that Ward, after precipitating the failure of the first stage 
of the movement, getting himself “disdegreed,” and almost (but 
for the staunch proctorial veto of Dean Church and Mr. 
Guillemard) procuring a condemnation of Tract 90, which would 
have half ruined the Church of England, had finished his lauda- 
tions of celibacy and askesis by marrying the first girl he fell in 
love with, he heard only that Ward had settled down in the Isle 
of Wight as a jovial country squire, varying that occupation by 
the certainly rather discordant one of writing marvellously acute 
metaphysical articles. If he, the su man, then tried to 
get at Ward from his work, he found it to be mostly introuvable 
—pamphlets long out of print, or articles buried in the dead 
wastes of the British Critic. The Ideal of a Christian Church he 
could, indeed, get at without very much difficulty ; but unless he 
had a good deal of the ethos (to use the old Oxford slang) both of 
the philosopher and the theologian, he could not find it ve 
cheerful reading; for it is very long, ame | diffuse and ill- 
digested, and anything but well written. he had the said 


sae for his money, and partly for his physical fascinations. 


he working out of the plot reflects little credit either on 


* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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ethos, he must have perceived that despite the extraordinary acute- 
ness of Ward’s logic-choppings on particular points—an acuteness 
in which it may be doubted whether he ever had any superiors, 
while he certainly has had few rivals—the book was written bya 
man who had little or no historical knowledge of his subject, 
whose arguments could seem forcible only to persons in a certain 
very peculiar condition of mind and circumstances, whose enthu- 
siasm was constantly mere personal engouement, and his convic- 
tion mere personal crotchet. 

In Ward’s own latest years more was heard of him generally 
from the philosophical side, and of course some people heard of 
him privately. Then came Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences, where not a 
few of Ward's eccentricities were exposed, not perhaps with entire 
friendliness. (By the way, we cannot find either corroboration or 
repudiation of the story of the chops in Mr, Wilfrid Ward, which 
is a pity.) And now we have a formal md and apologia, 
with abundant illustrative letters from Ward's surviving friends, 
# commemorative sizain from his neighbour the Laureate, and 
an elaborate analysis of his work and defence of his actions up to 
the time of his secession and marriage, from the by no means 

The sketch is, in the bi hical at least, very lively, 
i The Dean of Norwich, an old friend of Ward's, who liked 
him much, and is by no means disposed to treat his eccentricities 
unkindly, describes his personality as “very peculiar and ab- 
normal”; and so it most undoubtedly was. t there was a 
certain amount of affectation in his extraordinary paradoxes and 
inequalities is very probable; but most of them seem to have 
been quite genuine. He was simply a genius at pure mathe- 
matics, but so utterly intolerant of the applications of the science 
that when in for Greats he sent up four out of the five “mixed” 

pers blank and the fifth adorned with a sketch of a rainbow. 
Son a capital scholar after a certain fashion, but his Latin 
verses were, as far as correct scansion made it possible, the 
utterest doggrel; he took not the slightest interest in the gene- 
ral literary aspect of the language, and is said to have lost his 
first by candidly confessing, after a first-rate construe of one 
of Cicero’s letters in viva voce, that he knew nothing about the 
circumstances of the writing, the persons mentioned, the dates, or 
anything else of the kind. Again, he was wholly indifferent to, 
and almost wholly ignorant of, history. His son charitably 
thinks that he exaggerated this ignorance ; we can only say that 
it appears to us in every line of his writings on ecclesiastical 
subjects. He cared nothing for poetry, and, it would seem, little 
or nothing for general literature, though he was a good musi- 
cian, was very fond of the theatre, and sometimes read novels. 
He was a “hereditary Tory,” and at one time a Tory leader 
in Oxford, but with dashes of the wildest Radicalism. He 
— (which might seem oddest of all for a leading Tractarian, 

finally a seceder to Rome) to have been utterly unsusceptible 
to the whole Romantic side of the Catholic — e had no taste 
in architecture, no medixevalism. What was Worse, he had no 
sense of devotion either to the Church or the State of England as 
such, decried patriotism, and, in short, was in many things a 
and utter Philistine, while, devoted as he was himself to theology, 
and ending as he did by acquiescence in an infallible Church, he 
admitted in later life, oh tne contrition, that his excursions 
into scepticism had wrecked the religious peace of A. H. Clough. 
Yet he was full of humour, abounded in personal kindliness, 
could trip up almost anybody in debate, could construct argu- 
ments of his own which, as between premiss and conclusion 
(marry, if you asked how he got the premisses, it was another 
matter), were nearly faultless, and appears to have had an almost 

rated standard of moral earnestness and personal sanctity. 

o man could have been thus better suited to play the part of 
bull in a china shop either among the sedate and stolid society 
of the older dons of Oxford in his time, or even among his 
slower-going companions in the “movement.” That he meant 
well is nearly indisputable; but, unless good intentions are 
admitted as final excuses, we do not ourselves think that his 
actual conduct can be defended. The Roman Catholics to whom 
Ward seceded and the Anglicans whom he left must, no doubt, 
judge him with different eyes. But surely men on both sides may 
unite in regarding as, to say the least, questionable the conduct of 
& man who admits totidem verbis that he took Deacon’s orders in 
the Arnoldine sense (that is, not believing in any sacerdotal 
theory of orders at all), that when he took priest’s orders he did 
80 in the Newmanite sense (that is, cdanulehden the sacerdotal 
theory to the full), and that at no time did he think his own par- 
ticular—i.e. Anglican—orders valid. How this is to be got over 
without convicting him either of deliberate dishonesty or else 
of levity inexcusable, not to say blasphemous, we own that 
we do not see. 
_ Then take the deliberate (this time there can be no hesitation 
in the use of the word) the deliberate upsetting of the coach in- 
volved in the publication of The Ideal of a Christian Church. 
The condemnation of the book was indeed childish, and the de- 
gradation of Ward tyrannical certainly, and probably illegal ; 
though Ward’s own extravagant provocation, cont ‘nued in his very 
defence before Convocation, was unbecoming in the extreme. 
But there can hardly be the slightest doubt that he published the 
book, as has been said, to “ upset the coach,” to hasten the seces- 
sion of Newman and others of his own party in the movement, 
and to hamper, injure, perplex, and, if possible, drive out of the 
Church, by the persecutions and obloquy to which he knew that 


his act would subject them, Pusey and the other party of faithful 
Anglicans. His later coreligionists have sometimes indignantly 
repudiated the maxim that the end justifies the means; we can 
think of no other, even from their point of view, that can justify 
Ward. As it happens, he rather overreached himself. He did 
cause a great explosion, and he did bring all sorts of inconveni- 
ences on the steadfast “ Puseyite” party. But, in the long run, 
he enabled that ue to show its steadfastness ; and even at the 
moment, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward very fairly admits, he startled back 
into orthodox Anglicanism not a few of his own advanced or 
“ Romanizing ” friends, whom a course of piano, piano might have 
enticed over the line. 

Yet it is hard to be hard on Ward because of his remarkable 
bonhomie, his extreme sincerity after his own inscrutable fashion 
of being sincere, and his extraordinary intellectual acuteness, 
rapidity, and vigour. It was probably a thousand pities that he 
ever drifted into theology at all. Had he not done so we might 
have had an English metaphysician as logical, as deep, and as 
little prone to deal with mere jargon and technicality as Mansel, 
but with greater vigour, thoroughness, and industry, As it is, 
his metaphysical performances were considerable enough, but 
they were all conditioned by the theology which made him a 
sort of Mahomet’s coffin between abysmal scepticism and implicit 
faith. Indeed, we know no one whom Ward so much re- 
sembles as Pascal—a jovial, chop-eating, musical, ballet-loving 
Pascal who had not lost his Mlle. de Roannez, and who certainly 
(though one of Ward's own affectations was the denial of neces- 
sary affection between relatives) would not have quarrelled with 
his sister for kissing her children; but a Pascal in the almost 
entire limitation of his intellectual tastes to mathematics and 
the theological side of metaphysics, in the near approaches which 
he made to total scepticism, and in his finally anchoring himself 
on the least philosophical of all forms of Christian belief. 

We hope that Mr. Ward will, as he seems to promise, con- 
tinue this book. Much of it is only interesting to those who are 
pretty well acquainted with the subject. But the first two 
chapters and the appended recollections by the Deans of Durham 
and Norwich, Mr. Jowett, and others, will be found capital 
reading by the most “ general” of perusers. 


LAW BOOKS.* 


Ax lawyer who is also an historian, an antiquarian, or 
indeed a philosopher of any sort, will do well, if opportunity 
permits, to study a good-sized book which bears on its cover the 
rather ludicrous title, History and Law of the Foreshore and 
Seashore. Both the book and its history are interesting, and 
the apparent pleonasm of its title is explained in the Introduc- 
tion. Mr. Stuart Moore, the author, is a sort of inverted 
Balaam. He was called in to bless Hall on the Seashore by 
making a third edition of it, the first edition having been pub- 
lished by Mr. Hall in 1830, and the second by Mr. Love 
in 1875. This task Mr. Moore conscientiously performed; but 
in the process of doing so he formed so poor an opinion of 
Hall’s treatise that he felt constrained to demolish it in a 
rival one of his own, which he accordingly did, entitling his 
own work, for the sake of distinction, A History of the Fore- 
shore, and he now publishes the two together, antidote and 
poison being bound up in one portly volume. The point at issue 
is briefly this. Hall wrote for the pu of establishing the 
roposition of law that the foreshore—that is, the land between 
liceauter mark and low-water mark—always belongs to the 
Crown, unless it can be shown to have been expressly granted to 
some one else. Mr. Moore cannot, of course, deny that that is 
now the law, and has for a long time been accepted as such. But 


* A History of the Foreshore and the Law Relating Thereto. With a 
Hitherto Unpublished Treatise by Lord Hale; Lord Hale’s “ De Jure 
Maris,” and Hall’s “ Essay on the Rights of the Crown in the Sea-Shore.” 
By Stuart A. Moore, F.S.A., of the Inver Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third edition. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

A Digest of the Law of Carriers of Goods and Passengers by Land and 
Internul Navigation, By Walter Henry Macnamara, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Registrar to the Railway Commission. London: Stevens 

sons. 


The Law of Charitable Bequests. With an Account of the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. By Amherst D. Tyssen, D.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: William Clowes & Sons. 

The Office of Magistrate. By Harold Wright, B.A., LL.B., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Treatise on the Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883, and Debtor's Act, 1869” &c. London: William 
Clowes & Sons. 1889. 

The Remedy for Landlordism ; or, Free Land Tenure with an Imperial 
Land Fund and Provincial Government. -London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 


& Co. 1889. 
The Principles of E. An Essay. By Michael Cababé, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Maxwell & Son. 
Principles of the Law of Succession to Deceased Persons. By T. Radford 
B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Stevens 


The Powers, Duties, and Liabilities of Executive Officers. By A. W. 
Chester, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third edition. 
London: William Clowes & Sons. 

The Lawyer’s Companion and Diary, and London and Provincial Law 
Directory for 1889. Edited by J. Trustram, LL.M, of Lincoln’s Inu, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons. 1889. 
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he claims to have proved by the researches of which his volume 
contains the result that the presumption of fact is the other 
way—that is, that as a general rule the foreshore has been 
granted by the Crown to the owners of the adjoining land— 
whether as waste of a manor or otherwise—just as much as 
the land above high-water mark. The practical result of the 
general acceptance of Mr. Moore’s view would be that in any dis- 
puted case slight evidence of actual user would justify juries in 
— against the Crown, and in favour of littoral owners in 

ee or lords of the manor, that the foreshore had at some time been 
granted to the individual claiming to be entitled to it. Mr. Moore 
contends that the exactions onthis subject whereby the Stuart kings 
sought to enrich themselves at the expense of their subjects are 
now paralleled by a more insidious endeavour on the part of 
the Board of Trade to deprive landowners of their property on 
the ious pretence of asserting for the public at large claims 
which the public at large would certainly never care to assert for 
itself. Mr. Moore argues his point with great skill and much 
—_- and he certainly seems to make out a strong case, 
although an accurately judicial critic would have, to some extent, 
to discount his apparent triumph by reason of his having enjoyed 
the peculiar advantage of editing his antagonist. Mr. Moore 
embodies in his work Hale’s treatise, “ De Jure Maris,” and also a 
MS. which he asserts to be the original draft of the treatise, and 
which has not hitherto been printed. This MS. is traced to the 
possession of Hargrave, Hale’s editor, and is stated by annota- 
tions of Hargrave’s to be in Hale’s own writing. The previously 
published treatise contains the passage since relied upon by judges 
as establishing the proposition that the foreshore belongs to the 
Crown, but which Mtr. Moore, with considerable plausibility, reads 
in support of his own contention, that the presumption of fact is 
the other way. It is ~~~ within the compass of our pre- 
sent s to do more than indicate the nature of Mr. Moore's 
work, but it appears to be a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of law and legal history, and a remarkable specimen of 

ing, acuteness, and controversial zeal. 

It is inevitable that a work on the Law of Carriers in England 
‘at the present time should be principally a book on railway law, 
but Mr. Macnamara’s Digest is so nearly exclusively a railway 
book, that it might perhaps have been judicious to take more 
notice of the fact in its title, and some notice even in its short 
title. The law of internal navigation occupies almost as much 
space on the title-page as it does in the substantial volume con- 
taining the Digest. The law as to carriers generally occupies a 
little more than a fifth part of the volume, the remaining four- 
fifths being taken up by the provisions, mainly statutory, which 
affect carriage by railway in particular. The scheme of the work 
is that of a Digest ; “articles” in larger print being followed by 
notes and observations in smaller; and, upon the whole, Mr. 
Macnamara seems to have done his work soundly and indus- 
triously, and to have produced a book which will be useful to 
practitioners in a large class of cases. It is almost impossible that 
one man should entirely approve of the scheme of arrangement 
which another has applied to a complicated subject, and it is, 
therefore, with some diffidence that we suggest, by way of an 
example of something to be avoided, that in the first chapter, 
which treats of “ carriers without hire”—a comparatively acade- 
mical branch of the law—the eighth and last article ought to 
have been the first. It is that which declares, on the venerable 
authority of Coggs v. Bernard, that a gratuitous “contract” of 
carriage is nudum pactum, or, in English, that, if you promise 
to carry goods or people for nothing, you need not carry them 
unless you like. The law that if you do carry them you 
must not do it too negligently seems to be properly a matter for 
subsequent consideration; but Mr. Macnamara begins with it. 
The law of private carriers for hire and of common carriers is 
next treated of, and then come the articles, constituting the bulk 
of the book, which relate to the carriage by railway of persons, 
animals, luggage, and s generally. They are clear and well 
arranged, and should be of service. There is a word about cabs 
(metropolitan and provincial) and omnibuses at the end, and the 
appendix contains the Railway Act of last year and the appro- 
priate parts of its predecessors. The index, if not particularly 
voluminous, appears to have been constructed with judgment. 
Mr. Macnamara expresses the hope that, if the codification of the 
Law of Carriers should ever be seriously attempted, his work may 
be found to have facilitated that purpose, and his book appears to 
us sufficiently careful and exhaustive to justify the hope. 

Dr. Tyssen has collected in what ought to be a useful volume 
the law relating to charitable bequests, It is chiefly case-law, and 
Dr. Tyssen arranges his cases with considerable neatness and 
method. Each chapter has at the end a chronological list of the 
cases on the points mentioned in it, with a word or two of ex- 

lanation as to what the cases are about, the available material 

ing thus comprehensively brought under the eye of the person 

seeking instruction. The last chapter contains the Mortmain and 

Charitable Uses Act, 1888, briefly annotated. The volume ap- 
to be carefully compiled and reasonably exhaustive. 

Mr. Harold Wright’s handbook about magistrates is exceedingly 
small, and not a bit better than it is large. Its five short chapters 
contain so little specific information that it could serve no useful 
purpose in practical business. It is in substance a little lecture 
to magistrates, and it is conceived in a tone which any magistrate 
who had occasion to peruse it might most properly resent. It 
contains a great many italics, and, for its size, an astonishing 
amount of sentimentality about bailing the poor on easy terms, 


disbelieving policemen, cherishing the self-respect of first offenders 
by not sending them to gaol, and the like, which appears to be the 
product rather of much reading of ill-informed newspapers than 
of actual experience of the judicial duties of magistrates, 

Another worthless little book, which, indeed, can be noticed 
under the heading of Law Books only by an extreme stretch 
of courtesy, is that in which a person, of whom we know nothing 
so much to his credit as that he does not put his name on his 
title-page, propounds a somewhat ambitious “ Remedy for Land- 
lordism.” Hie lan involves nothing more serious than the 
division of the United Kingdom into “ not more than a score” of 
self-governing provinces, and the raising of 100,000,000/. for the 
application to the whole kingdom, through the means of “ Land 
Banks,” of a sort of gigantic Ashbourne Act. If this were d 
“the people would become prosperous and patriotic,” and “the 
condition of the destitute and dissolute would be ameliorated,” 
The author appears to be of opinion that all human evils can be 
cured by alliteration. That view is hardly more absurd or based 
_ ascantier acquaintance with the laws which he denounces 
than several others to which he gives expression. 

A little monograph on Estoppel, which its author, Mr. Cababé, 
rightly terms an essay, is a careful piece of work, and would be 
decidedly useful toa student wishing to gaina spas idea of the 
subject. It is not, and does not profess to a collection of 
authorities on the subject, but it has the semblance of three or 
four carefully prepared and well expressed lectures on the 
doctrine and the manner of its application. It is sound, but not 
ambitious. 

Another book intended for students and not likely to be of 
— use to any one else is Mr. T. R. Potts’s Principles of the 

w of Succession. As Mr. Potts treats of testamentary and 
intestate succession, and as his volume is of moderate size and in 
fairly large print, it follows that his treatment must be general, 
It is a work of the same sort of class as Williams on Personal 
Property, and therefore the question whether it is good or bad 
comes to pretty much the same thing as the question whether it 
will or will not facilitate the passing of examinations, as com- 

red with other works doveted t that great end. To that test 
it cannot be put here, but we should have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to a student who was to have a paper set on 
Succession generally. Of course, what profit he would get out 
of it would depend largely upon what sort of student he was. 

Either the public is very keen to know its rights against 
Executive officers, or Executive officers are particularly anxious 
not to overstep the limits of their duty to the public. Mr. 
Chester’s work on this subject has needed a third edition, and we 
congratulate him. 

We have received Messrs. Stevens's Lawyer's Companion and 
Diary for 1889, edited by Mr. Trustram. This legal Whitaker is 
a noble work, and no lawyer has any right to want to know any- 
thing—except law—which it would not tell him. 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.* 


pD* GARDINER’S last volume closed with the King’s 
successful retreat from Newbury Field to Oxford after 
relief of Donnington Castle in November 1644; in his present 
volume he brings his work down to the surrender of Charles by 
the Scots. Manchester defended his refusal to give battle bya 
plea which exposed the ground of all his irresolution; he was 
afraid that a decisive action would lessen the chances of peace, 
and he believed that, even though the King were to be beaten 
again and again, he would nevertheless regain his power. The 
hesitation and incapacity with which the war had been conducted 
on the side of the Parliament had reduced its army to a miserable 
condition, and. Cromwell was fully convinced that the success of 
the cause could be ensured only by military reorganization. His 
characteristics as a statesman are noted in Dr. Gardiner’s first 
chapter ; he combined the “ power of enthusiasm with the power 
of reticence.” His silence was caused by uncertainty, No 
definite course lay planned out before him, and each step was 
preceded by mutual conflict. Yet when the moment for action 
came all hesitation vanished, and he dealt with that which lay 
immediately before him decidedly and with all his might. The 
eminently practical turn of his mind, and his habit of looking at 
things as they were and taking them as they came, are well con- 
trasted with the “ idealism” of Milton, though we cannot see that 
the story of Milton’s marriage to Mary Powell and his treatise 
on Divorce have anything to do with the subject in hand. 
Cromwell connected the inefficiency of the army with the conduct 
of Manchester, and attacked him violently in the House. This was 
a false move, for it brought the Lords into collision with the 
Commons. He was relieved from his difficulty by Tate’s motion for 
a Self-Denying Ordinance. It is contended with much force that 
it is improbable that Cromwell inspired Tate’s motion ; for, 

the second Self-Denying Ordinance, with which it is very often 
confounded, Tate’s proposal was that every member of both 
Houses should be declared incapable of civil or military command, 
and would have deprived Cromwell of his position in the army 


* History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samuel R. Gardiner, 


M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh ; Ph.D. Gittingen; Fellow of All Souls ; 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, &c. Vol. 1L.-1644-1647- London : 


Longmans & Co, 1889. 
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equally with Essex and Manchester. Cromwell was willing to 
consent to the sacrifice of his personal interest for the sake of 
ing rid of the commander whom he despised. The negotia- 
tion at Uxbridge must have presented itself to him as a “step 
towards victory over the King,” he could not have doubted that 
it would fail, as he saw that its failure would cause the Scots to 
co-operate heartily with the newly-organized army. Laud’s 
execution was, indeed, enough to show that reconciliation was 
almost hopeless. Dr. Gardiner’s remarks on the Archbishop's trial 
scarcely bring out the true character of the proceedings against 
him. “ With no feeling of injustice,” we are told, “the aera 
“pushed the charges home.” Men must be judged by their deeds, 
not by their feelings. In this case the Commons were urging the 
Lords to condemn illegally a man whom they hated. The Lords 
ielded with their eyes open; for, though we do not find it stated 
— they referred the question of law to the judges, who replied 
that the ee did not amount to legal treason. Of Laud 
himself Dr. Gardiner writes in rather contradictory terms, 
as if he had never formed a distinct idea of his historical 
ition. In one place the Archbishop’s power is “a stony 
torrent on which no verdure can grow”; in another, we find 
a generous, if not wholly satisfactory, estimate of the abiding 
fruits of his teaching. Before the close of the Uxbridge negotia- 
tion Charles’s hopes were raised by news of the successes of 
Montrose, whose campaigns are recorded with minute care. 
Montrose is represented as the “champion, so to speak, of a 
diffused aristocracy,” and as holding much the same position as 
that taken | by the knights bachelors in England in the reign 
of Henry III. ‘That he was an enemy of the lords of the clerical 
party needs no proof; but we should have liked to have some 

reason given us for the idea that he was strongly influenced b 
jealousy of the power exercised by the great adie as such. it 
as Carlyle discovered, impossible to gain any clear conception 
of the man himself; and, in spite of all that is recorded of him 
here, he still remains a rather shadowy person Vigorous in 
action, he was nevertheless a dreamer who failed to recognize 
existing facts, or to “estimate at their true value the means with 
which he proposed to gain his ends.” This side of his character 
comes out strongly in his Remonstrance of 1645, which was, as is 
said here, the “ work of an idealist, not of a statesman.” His 
self-confidence was the result of his belief in the reality of his 
dream. Full justice is done to his pre-eminent military skill ; 
“in whatever form the enemy attacked him, whatever might 
be the varying components of his own army, he was always 
ready to take advant, of the weakness of the one and of 
the strength of the other.” In spite of his skill, it was out 
of his power to carry on any continuous series of opera- 
tions; for his Highland troops dispersed after a battle, and 
went off to their Somes with their booty. The troops which 
Alaster Macdonald brought him must have been the backbone of 
his army, for they were professional soldiers. While Leven was 
kept in the North by Montrose’s victory at Auldearn, and Fairfax 
and the New Model were, in obedience to orders, wasting their 
time before Oxford, Charles was at liberty to choose his plan of 
operations. He did nothing decisive, for two schemes were laid 
before him, and, according to his fatal custom, he partially 
adopted both of them ; he divided his forces, and found himself 
unable to concentrate them when the moment for action came. 
Besides, he had left his base insufficiently supplied to stand a 
siege, and so, even after Oxford was re heoalt was forced to 
remain inactive at Daventry while the city was being provisioned. 
The Committee of Both Kingdoms at last saw the folly of 
dictating to their General, and gave Fairfax a freehand. He was 
joined by Cromwell, and their united forces, which were nearly 
twice as many as the King’s, crushed the Royal army at Naseby. 
The victory “loosed Cromwell's tongue” ; he urged the Commons 
to remember that the honest men who had served them faithfully 
had a right to liberty of conscience. He saw that the New 
Model might justly claim influence in politics. Some interesting 
remarks will be found on the composition and character of this 
famous army. Many of the old soldiers who re-enlisted, and an 
even larger number of the new recruits, were not Independents, 
nor even Puritans, for men were impressed for service without 
a to their religious opinions. An army, however, is what its 
cers make it. In spite of having to take the Covenant, the 
officers of the New Model were Independents, and the army 
adopted their principles the more readily because the selection of 
rs was made according to the spirit of Independency, without 

to social rank. 

The King’s repeated attempts to procure Irish and foreign aid 
tended to give the New Model the character of a national army. 
Dr. Gardiner brings out with much force the feelings which these 
attempts excited in the nation; it “seemed hopeless to treat 
with a po! who was at heart so little of an Englishman.” The 
difficult subject of Glamorgan’s treaties is admirably handled. 
Glamorgan’s mission to Ireland was brought about by the unwill- 
ingness of Ormond to connive at the constant breach of the 
penal laws, and Glamorgan was sent over to work under him and 
to relieve him of the burden of satisfying Muskerry and the Con- 
federates. Charles, however, was so anxious to obtain Irish help 
that he gave Glamorgan, of whose lack of judgment he was 

ughly aware, a commission to supersede Ormond in case the 
Lord-Lieutenant refused to out his policy of concession. 
King’s dangerous promise that he would confirm all that 
Glamorgan did seems to have referred to the negotiations which 
agent was carrying on with the Pope and the Catholic Powers 


rather than to his Irish mission. Glamo used his powers to 
promise concessions to which Charles hel user given his con- 
sent, and hoped that he would be able to purchase the King’s 
— by bringing him an Irish army; for it is perfectly evident 
rom the document which he called a “defeasance” that he had 
received no authority from Charles to give up the churches. 
After under the he entered 
into still wider e ments, in the of obtaining t 
for the relief of ‘Chester. When hie intel es “ie m 
public Charles promptly disavowed him, as he had a perfect 
right to do, though his disavowal asserted an untruth. Con- 
siderable, and indeed in our opinion somewhat excessive, space 
is devoted to the policy which Mazarin pursued with reference 
to the disputes in England. As we are reminded, perhaps 
rather too often, his main object in his relations with this country 
was to keep it “weak and divided.” He therefore desired to 
bring about an alliance between Charles and the Scots, and so 
check the growing strength of the Independents and the New 
Model. Neither he nor his agent Montreuil could understand 
Charles's refusal to save his throne by sacrificing his religion. 
a thought it perfectly possible to persuade him to accept the 
establishment of Presbyterianism, which was the indispensable 
condition of Scottish help. The Queen, on the failure of her in- 
trigue for gaining supplies by concessions to the Pope, urged him 
by every means in her power to consent to the demands of the 
Scots, and suggested that his compliance need only be — - 
Charles steadily refused ; he was sincerely devoted to the — 
and he was besides fully convinced that Episcopacy was neces- 
sary to the support of the Monarchy. He was determined not to 
ive up ep pal government, “to be ‘no king’ rather than to soil 
is conscience.” Unfortunately, while true tothe Church and to him- 
self, he was incapable of telling the truth,and Dr. Gardiner’s minute 
and dispassionate record of his evasions and prevarications bri 
out this well-known fact with fresh force. The relations of 
Scots with the Queen and with Mazarin were revealed to Parlia- 
ment; .and, though they were aiming at the establishment of 
Presbyterianism, and not of Roman Catholicism, the Commons. 
were naturally indignant at their allies combining with their 
enemies “at a time when the forces of Papal France and Pa 
Ireland were sharpening all their weapons against Englan 
When Charles saw his last hope of military success destroyed by 
the defeat of Astley, he sent a message to the Scots, offering to 
betake himself to their army. The negotiations which followed 
were carried on through Montreuil, and show “a want of 
straightforwardness on both sides.” The Scots did not tell the 
King that they would do nothing for him unless he consented to. 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, while Charles gave them 
some reason for hopes which he was determined not to fulfil. 
An able defence is put forward for the later conduct of the 
Scottish Commissioners; they would willingly have fought for 
Charles if he had accepted their conditions; but it was im- 
ible for them to engage in a war for the restoration of 
piscopacy. Nor are they to be blamed for not taking him 
back with them to Scotland ; for, had they done so, he would, 
as Montreuil declared, have put himself at the head of the 
Scottish royalists, and have involved the country in war with 
England. . Gardiner does not deny that they ought to have 
allowed him to go abroad, but pleads that, considering his past 
intrigues with Catholic Powers, neither English nor Scots are to be- 
condemned for refusing to run the risk of his being restored by a 
foreign army. Still, the chaffering which took place over the 
business of handing him over to the Parliament gives ita specially 
ugly character, and though the details of the bargain are recorded 
here, its bearing on the conduct of the Scots is rather overlooked. 
In his present volume, as in all its predecessors, Dr. Gardiner 
gives abundant — of his industry, historical insight, and 
critical ability. Every occurrence is carefully noted, and every 
intrigue thoroughly sifted. He describes his battles with more: 
attempt at life than is exhibited in most of his work, and with 
a clearness which is due to his conscientious habit of visiting 
every battle-field, and using his own eyes to correct or explain 
contempo accounts. Descriptive power is, however, scarcely 
one of the distinguishing features of his writing, and he fails to 
give his readers any idea of the general character of the districts. 
with which his narrative is concerned. The volume, as a whole,. 
inclines us to wish that he had given more time to the digestion 
of his materials; it is rather scrappy, and reads in parts as 
though it had been written piece by piece as the author went 
on with his researches. But we do not wish to pick holes in 
a really excellent performance, and prefer to express our grati- 
tude to Dr. Gardiner for his unstinted and scholarly labour on 
another portion of the most interesting period of our national 
history. The many maps and plans with which his volume is 
ished will be found exceedingly helpful. 


THREE ITALIAN BOOKS.* 


ae third and fourth volumes of the Ricasoli Papers contain, 
besides other matter, 173 of the Tuscan statesman’s letters, 
and copies of 227 important documents, all more or less tending 


* Letteree documenti del Barone Bettino Ricasoli. Firenze: Successoré 
Le Monnier. 

All’ erta sentinella! Di Matilde Serao. Milano: Fratelli Treves- 

tori. 


L’indomani. Di Neera. Roma: Direzione della Nuova Antologia. 
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to justify this boast that “Tuscany had the making of Italy.” The 
Baron's laconic reply to a letter walttes by his brother Vineom, 
desire of the Piedmontese Premier, in 1859, is characteristic 
his iron inflexibility of purpose. “ You may tell General 
Lamarmora,” he wrote, “that I have torn your letter to shreds.” 
The offending letter contained a proposal for the restoration of 
the Lorraine dynasty, “with reforms,” in the person of Ferdinand, 
son of the last Grand Duke of Tuscany. determined was 
Bettino Ricasoli that Tuscany should be annexed to Piedmont 
that he did not hesitate to brand as traitors to King and 
country those timorous souls who, either in Piedmont or at 
home in Tuscany, would fain have contented themselves with 
compromises and partial reforms. He would have a united Italy 
or nothi How Baron Ricasoli helped to achieve this great 
end is well, if somewhat ponderously, set forth in this interesting 
Memoir. It sheds, besides, a welcome light, not only on the 
notable Florentine’s far-seeing patriotism and rare disinterested- 
ness, but on many amiable traits of character and pleasant details 
es private life—a life at once in harmony with the 
itions of his ancient house and with the high aims to which 

he devoted it. 
All? erta sentinella! (All's Well!) which gives its name to 
a volume of short but powerful stories, is the history of a 
icide condemned to Fifelo penal servitude at Nisida, of 
passionate attachment to the child of the governor of the 
geal, and his tragic attempt to escape when the child’s death 
made further penance unendurable. This harrowing tale 

is told with Signora Serao’s customary ability. Its gloom is 
broken for a short space by the rejoicings of the whole penal 
settlement in the redemption of Venice. So masterly is 
the ee of the patriotism that humanized and drew 
together stern officials, malefactors, and the soldiers who guarded 
them, that, despite the lapse of years since Italians first cried 
“ Veneziaé nostra,” a retrospective enthusiasm takes Signora Serao’s 
readers back up the steps of time, till they, too, rejoice because 
Italy’s first King has entered Venice. Although the author is 
careful to inform us through the lips of Rocca Traetta, detto 
Sciurillo, that “he would not have been there” (i.e. in the 
Nisida gaol) “had he been taught to read,” it needs all her skill 
to sustain our interest in an innocent blue-eyed youth who killed 
his father because of a difference of opinion on money matters. 
Ere, however, it has time to wane, Signora Serao wisely kills her 
sorry hero to the watchman’s cry of All erta sentinella! All is 
indeed well that leads us to the exquisite succeeding idyl 
of the streets of Naples. Signora Serao has never achieved 
anything more moving than this episode in the life of a 
poor foreign teacher, nor more brilliant than the humorous and 
pathetic pageant that winds up and down the staircase of an 
old Neapolitan palace and round the little square in which it 
stands. O Giovannino o la morte is less happy in an artistic 
sense, and most unhappy in every other. It is, indeed, of a 
tealism that delights in the photographic portrayal of excep- 
tionally painful cases, of a harsh, Solanteny pessimism which 
wholly lacks the sense of repose that should be inspired by the 
last page or the last act of all true tragedy. Trenta per cento 
(Thirty per Cent.) is a spirited, if somewhat rough-and-ready, 
study of a financial panic in Naples, coerced into the form of a 
ge by the interposition of a miserable and unnecessary love 


Under the pseudonym of “ Neera,” the author of Teresa has con- 
tributed a clever but wearisome novel to Italian “ pessimistic” 
fiction. L’indomani (Aftermath) is a tale of unrequited conjugal 
affection. Alberto Orliani is neither wanting in kindness nor in 
@ very rational sort of love for Matilde, his newly-wedded wife. 
But his undemonstrative manners fail to satisfy the romantic 

ing of her storm-tossed soul. He bears with exemplary 
patience the continual iteration of “ Dimmi che mi ami,” a some- 
what operatic adjuration which is persistently hurled at him by 
his bride at luncheon-parties, on the occasion of visits to their 
friends and neighbours, and whenever Alberto’s prosaic mind is 
less likely than usual to be tuned to the same impassioned 
diapason. Neera’s mental horizon is narrow. It a ntly does 
not extend beyond the dull, grey border-line which separates 
from more favoured classes the petite bourgeoisie, a section of 
Italian society that is reft of the sunny happy o-lucky charm of 
pe ge without attaining to an equivalent for official or poli- 
ical “ progress” in manners and ideas, or for the superficial 
and amenities of a cosmopolitan aristocracy. The tours de 
one that could compel the novel-reader’s attention to a state of 
things which leaves so little scope for the play of human passions 
lie beyond her powers. 


ST. GILES’S, EDINBURGH.* 


gees present incumbent of St. Giles may fairly claim the 
—* merit of having given us an ecclesiastical record not written 
in a spirit too ry ecclesiastical. This achievement is not 
quite so easy as it might appear. Though he very properly pre- 
sumes his readers to have some knowledge of J Peg fac; of Kirks 


* St. Giles’s, Edinburgh; Church, College, and Cathedral: from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., 
F.S.A.; Scot. Minister of Si. Giles: the Dean of the Chapel Royal of 
Scotland and of the Order of ,the Thistle; Author of “The Abbey of 
Paisley, from its Foundation to its Dissolution,” &c. Edinburgh and 


and Covenants, Bishops and Priests, Black Indulgences, the Book 
of Geneva, the Forty-five, and other leading facts and episodes, he 
confines himself to the history of the edifice and to a narrative of 
the scenes which took place either in the church itself or in its 
immediate neighbourhood. He does not attempt to write g 
history of the Reformation in Scotland. He calls up archbish 
and kings, as well as abbots and burgesses, James the pedantic 
monarch, and Jenny Geddes and her immortal folding-stool. But 
he never loses sight of his main object—the vicissitudes of that 
venerable Cathedral, which is as striking and characteristic 
feature of the Northern capital as the Castle, Scott’s Monum 
or Arthur’s Seat. Every document that can throw light on 
difficult and disputed questions has been carefully examined; 
Charters of the Great Seal, Exchequer Rolls, Records of Burghs 
and Kirk Sessions, Diaries, Histories, and Biographies, long lists 
of ministers, and quaint accounts of expenditure by Deans of 
Guild. The volume itself is bulky ; the style sober and dignified ; 
the judgments passed on events and individuals are not dis- 
figured by theological hatred. And the plates and wood-en- 
vings are calculated to assist readers in realizing the changes 
in the structure of the Cathedral, which are so varied as to 
perplex and mislead. Why St. Giles was chosen as the patron 
saint of a church in Edinburgh which may have existed in 
the ninth or tenth century of our era, Dr. Lees is unable to 
tell us. About the saint himself, originally A%gidius in the 
Greek language, there is naturally plenty of legend and myth, 
He is — to have been born of royal blood, to have worked 
miracles on the banks of the Rhéne and the Garonne, to have fled 
to Orleans during the invasion of the Saracens, to have been 
hospitably treated by Charles Martel, and to have died peacefull 
in his own monastery at Orleans about the beginning of the eig 
century. His relics were held in veneration at Bruges and other 
cities on the Continent, and eventually a certain William Preston of 
Gortoun brought to Edinburgh an arm-bone of the saint which, 
we regret to say, with other properties of more value, was sold off 
at the Reformation in 1560, and disappeared for ever. One Michael 
Gilbert bought for the sum of 9/. 6s. 8d. the diamond stone which 
sparkled on the finger of St. Giles’shand. But the bone, together 
with chalices, cruets, bell, chasubles, lecterns, and brass pillars, 
were all put out of sight from that stern, national feeling which 
would have nothing more to do with masses and priests and any 
evidences of Popery. 

The original church of St. Giles was probably roofed with wood, 
although its walls were of stone. Anyhow, the edifice was burned 
down by an English army under Richard II. in retaliation for a 
wanton raid made the year previous into the Northern counties 
of England by fifteen thousand adventurous Scotchmen. There is 
good reason to think that the pillars of the choir which survived 
down to our own time showed marks of the fire of 1385. The 
church was solidly and speedily rebuilt. Kings and nobles became 
its benefactors. Rodeoieents were made by rich and pious indi- 
viduals for its different altars ; of St. Ninian, St. Katherine, and St. 
Cross. Next came gifts from the guilds and corporations, which 
“occupied an important place in the municipal life” of Scotland. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century this primitive parish church 
was converted into a collegiate establishment, which, Dr. Lees 
assures us, answers in ritual and government to our closes and 
cathedrals. At the time of the Reformation there were thirty- 
eight such establishments scattered over Scotland from Tain to 
Dumfries, created apparently by the rivalry that had sprung up 
between the secular and the regular clergy. The wealthy abbeys 
and priories had annexed the parish churches, and were exem 
from the jurisdiction of the bishops; and in order to diminis 
the monastic influence and to secure solid advantages these col- 
legiate churches were instituted for “ secular priests and choristers,” 
oo were placed under the government of a Provost or Dean. 
For a century or so the vicar of St. Giles held a post of great 
dignity and emolument. He was Provost, and had under him 
fourteen canons or prebendaries, a curate for the cure of souls, a 
sacristan, and four choristers. The nomination of the vicar and 
Provost was retained in the hands of the Crown. The oo 
issued a Bull erecting St. Giles into a collegiate church. The 
intrusion of the bishop and his officers was barred. King 
James IV. who, to counterbalance his laxity of morals, was con- 
stantly making pilgrimages to holy places, worshipped at St. 
Giles, and gave to it, for those days, no inconsiderable dona- 
tions. Perhaps his most praiseworthy act was the nomination 
to the provostry of Gawain Douglas, son of Archibald—Bell-the- 
Cat—Scott’s bishop, aptly quoted, who was 
More pleased that, in a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 

The Bishopric of Fair Dunkeld. 

A plan of this church or cathedral as it stood just before what 
Dr. Lees terms the “Bursting of the Storm” shows that it con- 
tained, besides five chapels built or rebuilt in 1387, chapels of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Cross, a high altar, an Altar of 
the Holy Blood, altars to St. Thomas and St. Martin, St. Denys 
and St. John the Baptist; an aisle to St. Anthony; and one 
called the Preston aisle after the giver of the relic. The A 
pendix has a long list of other altars far too numerous to 
specified. They quite justify Dr. Lees’s assumption that to serve 
these chapels and altars at least one hundred priests must have 
been necessary. 
The chapters in which Dr. Lees describes the revolt against 


: W. & R. Chambers. 1889. 


Popery and Prelacy, the fierce denunciations of Knox, the. 
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resolute devotion of Queen Mary to the older creed, the dispute 
about the sacrament in both kinds, the readmission of the 
iests and their temporary celebration of mass, the clearance 
of the altars, the whitewashing of the walls, and the final 
i ce of the old order of things, are all in excellent taste. 
The scandalous lives of the ecclesiastics are duly denounced. The 
savage iconoclasts who succeeded are not held up to admiration 
and respect. Regarding the wisest fool in Christendom, as he 
was called by the French Minister Sully, we have some par- 
ticulars which fully bear out the portrait drawn by Scott. After 
the death of Knox in 1572 there came a period of considerable 
controversy and dispute. King James wanted to curb the inde- 
dence of the new ministers and to have some control over 
45 Kirk. He got Parliament to pass an Act which made him 
reme over all causes and persons. He addressed a preacher 

who was about to commence his discourse. After the sermon 
he favoured the congregation with his own “views on current 
events.” The preacher retaliated by defending freedom of speech 
and relying on the example of Old Testament prophets. It is true 
that when a prince was born a thanksgiving was held in the 
Cathedral, but Mr. Davidson and Mr. James Melvill and worthy 
Mr. Balcanquhal and others about the same time told royalty 
divers unpleasant truths, read to the congregation the story of 
Haman and Mordecai, and caused such a hurl ~burly that the 
church resounded to the cries of “ God and the Kirk! and the 
“Sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” It seemed for a time as if 
Episcopacy was about to be restored. In a squib which was 
thrown into the —_ about the year 1592 ministers were 
warned against meddling with matters which did not concern 
them—commerce and “ merket dayes” and men who sailed to 
Spain. They were wolves “clad up in wether’s weedes.” And 
then we are told (prophetically) that 


Balfour may barke ; but all will be in vaine. 


A remarkable eclipse of the sun which occurred in February 
1598 seemed to the citizens to portend the return of Episcopacy. 

omen swooned ; paddockes (frogs) made hideous and uncouth 
noises ; men ran to the kirk to pray ; and some thought that the 
Day of Judgment was at hand. But, after all, Episcopacy did 
not prevail; though Dr. Lees holds that had it not been for the 
folly and precipitancy of Charles I. it might still have been the 
established religion of Scotland. King James's visit to Edinburgh 
in 1517, a few years before his death, and the sumptuous banquet 
given to him in a house erected at the back of the church; the 
sermon preached before King Charles in 1633 by a bishop in his 
rochet, which to the Scotch savoured of Popery and prelacy ; 
another and more quaint sermon by a Highland minister, in which 
the Kirk of Scotland was compared first to a bonny trotting-nag, 
and then to Balaam’s ass; the last visit of King Charles in 1641, 
when the monarch was compelled to do what the Presbyterians 
required and to go twice to church; the appearance of some of 
Cromwell's soldiers in the Scotch pulpit, where a corporal pos- 
sibly may have led the devotions of his less gifted colonel and 
admonished a backsliding major; the meeting of the High Com- 
missioner and the Parliament after the Restoration, and a discourse 
in which the authority of St. Paul was quoted in condemnation 
of the prelate’s mitre and robes; the burial of Montrose, or at 
least of his head and of such of his remains as could be collected 
and identified; and the execution in 1682 of a poor woman, 
evidently a lunatic, who had beaten a preacher at the close of 
his discourse, and declared that the King was not a king nor the 
judges lawful judges ; all these divers episodes and incidents are 

ustrated by quotations from contemporary writers and critics, 
and are not woven into the staple of the narrative. 

The result of all these contentions between Bishops, Inde- 
pendents, and Covenanters was to leave St. Giles’s in a very dirty 
and indecorous condition. It had, indeed, been used for very 
secular and base purposes. At one time the room called the 
Priest's Chamber had been turned into a prison for scandalous 
persons. King Charles had caused the outward walls to be razed, 
as the edifice ought not to be “ parcelled and disjoinit by Walles 


and Partitiones.” The western part of the nave was the meeting- 
place of the Lords of Session ; and while this building was bei 
erected the Court actually met in the aisle of the Holy Blood. 


The seat appropriated to royalty, with the arms, unicorn, and 
all, was removed by order of Cromwell’s Parliament ; but it was 
replaced after the Sochenstion. A portion of the church served as 
& police office. With all these apportionments and divisions 

were no less than four kirks in existence within the walls 
down to 1829—the High Kirk, the Old Kirk, the Tolbooth Kirk, 
and that called Haddo’s Hole Kirk, from an ancestor of the Earls 
of Aberdeen, Sir John Gordon, who was imprisoned there in 
1644 and afterwards beheaded. A long list of the ministers of 

several churches, with their changes of names, which are 
somewhat perplexing, is given in the Appendix. The escape of 
Geordie Robertson, followed by the execution of Andrew Wilson 
and the Porteous mob, was effected from the Tolbooth Kirk. 
After this event and the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 the annals 
of the Kirk become decorous and dull. No more cutty stools 
are thrown, nor is Popery savagely denounced, nor are kings 
ewes, nor bishops hustled within or without its precincts. 

unsightly structures called the Luckenbooths were re- 
moved in 1817; and the visit of George IV., in 1822, gave 
an impulse to a happy movement for the restoration of the 
church. It was much needed; and a Committee of experts 
~had made a judicious and well-considered report for the pre- 


servation of what was old and interesting and the removal of 
what was unneces and “unesthetic.” But, alas! the 
scheme was entrusted to an architect who, if Dr. Lees can 
be trusted, deserves to go down to posterity with the wretch 
who burnt the temple of 1 Diana of the Ephesians. Three inner 
chapels, with niches outside the building and rich canopies, were 
swept away. In the interior, for the fine pillars of the nave thin 
fluted columns were substituted. Instead of mouldings and 
capitals there were unsightly beams of wood. Plaster was laid 
over the stone roof of the choir and the aisles. The side chapels 
that remained owed their preservation to being taken up for 
vestries and coal-cellars, just as the preservation of the eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius before the Capitol is due to 
the belief that it was that of the Emperor Constantine. This 
Vandalism, says the author, may have been due to ignorance and 
incompetency. “The Lord deliver me from this Gothic genera- 
tion,” was Oldenbuck’s exclamation when he heard of the proposal 
of Deacon Hartwall to put a Knight Templar on each side of a 
Grecian porch with a Madonna at the top. But nothing can 
palliate the wanton destruction of sepulchres, tombstones, and the 
monument erected to the Regent Moray. The only satisfactory 

art of the work of spoliation is that the sum of 1,200/. was given 

y the Government of the day towards the repairs, the remainder 
being a charge on the funds of the city. No wonder that the 
author in his youth was thought to have selected a most appro- 
anger text for his sermon, “ How dreadful is this place,” when 

e was chosen to preach before the Lord High Commissioner of 
the General Assembly. The Lord Provost of the city, the late 
William Chambers, one of the two well-known brothers, devoted 
much money, time, and thought to a second and more judicious 
restoration, and it is some satisfaction to be told that he lived 
almost to witness its completion. As Dr. Lees or any gifted 
Scotch preacher might reverently have said, the good ald man 
did live to behold the fair beauty of the Lord and to visit His 
temple, even though a misguided architect had broken down the 
carved work with axes and hammer. 


FIVE BOOKS ON BIRDS.* 


| te his preface to The Birds of Dorsetshire Mr. Mansel-Pleydell 
very justly remarks that there has never been a more favour- 
able time than the present for pursuing a series of careful and 
systematic observations on the habits of British birds. The 
student of ornithology is furnished with almost exhaustive text- 
books. In the new edition of Yarrell, edited by Newton and 
Howard Saunders, in Seebohm and Dresser, in Harting’s well- 
known Handbook, and in the papers which have appeared in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, &c., he has a mine 
of information such as only a few years ago was utterly un- 
attainable; and it now only remains to complete the local records 
to which Mr. Mansel-Pleydell’s work is an admirable contribution. 
In the interests of science we could wish that every county or 
district had its special historian, who would record the occurrence 
the rarity, or prevalence, and, if migratory, the dates of arri 

and departure, as well asthe direction of migration of every bird 
within the area that comes under his observation, with such pecu- 
liarities of habit as may not hitherto have been noticed; for there 
are numerous facts yet to be gathered in, and equally numerous 
difficulties awaiting solution. For instance, the dipper (Cinclus 
aquaticus) uents Devonshire, as also the whole midland and 
western side of the kingdom to Lancashire and Westmoreland, 
and then generally northwards to the Hebrides, yet is not found 
or very rarely occurs in East Dorsetshire. The missel-thrush, 
extremely scarce in the county up to the end of the last century, 
is now known there as a common bird. The pied flycatcher 
(Muscicapa atricapilla), with little to distinguish it in its habits 
and the nature of its food from the well-known spotted fly- 
catcher (M. grisola), is yet singularly restricted in its occurrence ; 
it breeds in the Lake District, in the Yorkshire valleys, and 
in Wales, but is a very rare visitor in Dorsetshire. Pecu- 
liarities of distribution may be sometimes accounted for by 
assuming that birds follow their ial migratory line, and 
seldom extend their range to either side of it. Thus, the birds 
that arrive from North Africa on our south-western shores have 
come by Gibraltar and the Spanish coast; the middle line 
of migration is by Sicily and Italy; the eastern, by oa we 
and the Greek coast. In each instance the birds are believed to 
cross by what long ago may have been coast-lines, and are now 
the shallower parts of the Mediterranean basin ; but even thus the 
tule is not invariable, or birds do not always return on the route 
by which they have arrived. The grey phalarope (P. fulicarius), 
for instance, as first remarked by Harting, sometimes occurs in 
considerable numbers in its autumn migration, but is very rarely 
met with in its northward journey in the spring. But the whole 
subject is of extreme interest, and it would be difficult, we think, 
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to overestimate the value of trustworthy observations tracing the | iterated as to give it a sound resembling that of a policeman’s rattle. But — 
exact lines of migration. Mr. Mansel-Pleydell has some interest- | this is not its only language, and I was greatly surprised one day at hear. iss! 
ing notes on the swannery in the Fleet Estuary, belonging to the | ia quality, as it flew inst! 
Earl of Ilchester, for which we must refer our readers to the ‘ : mt own & 
book itself. Another bird, the Tinamou (Tatauya Tinamou), until recently “jm 

With the title of the next work on our list it would be easy to | associated by naturalists with the partridge, to which it bears smoke 
cavil. Mr. Dixon describes “Our Rarer British Birds” as | close resemblance, “sings all the year round, and for power and bri]. are pr 


“those which, from the remote and secluded districts they fre- 
quent, the localness of their distribution, and their shy and re- 


lianey of voice is proeninens.” Another, the Great Tinamou, 
has “a song or call composed of five or six notes of various 


tiring disposition, do not come very generally under the notice of | length, with a mellow, flute-like sound, and so expressive that it 
casual observers.” After such careful definition we hardly 7 the sweetest bird-music heard on the Pampas.” 
expected to find chapters upon, amongst others, the kittiwake, he parasitic habits of the European cuckow are so commonly 
the wild duck, the guillemot, the dunlin, “that common little | tecognized that they have become almost proverbial. Of the | 
bird of the shore,” and the herring gull, the most generally dis- eight forms of this bird known to occur within the Argentine E f 
tributed of the species; but Mr. Dixon has done so much to | Republic, not one is known to be parasitic. The most important, 0 
popularize bird-knowledge, and has rendered such good service | the Black Ani (Crotophaga Ani), builds a large nest of sticks lined They 
to ornithology, in valuable assistance acknowledged by Mr. | With leaves, in which as many as twenty or thirty eggs are de. Mune 
Seebohm, that we will only express regret that he should have | posited, several females laying together in the same nest. Another Breit 
iven a title to his work which is to some extent misleading and | cuckow, the Guira, more commonly known as the Urraca, which and | 
is certain to invite criticism. The book, prefaced by a chapter on | lays eggs “ beautiful be ond comparison, of an exquisite turquoise and t 
the “ Migration of Birds,” ends with an essay of equal interest on blue, sprinkled with white,” makes its own nest, or shares the The | 
the “Philosophy of Birds’ Nests and Eggs.” Both present ad- | nest of the Ani, and hatches out young so unclean and so ugly that desigt 
mirable subjects for discussion, being founded, to a large extent, | the term Pichon de Urraca is not unfrequently applied to a woman and ¢ 
upon conclusions which, though not always persistent, and often | lacking in comeliness. The barn owl (Strix — is the com- __ 
only partially explained, are seldom beyond the region of con- mon European form, and like our familiar bird attaches itself to wi 
jecture. r. Dixon holds that the habit of migration had | the habitations of man; the pigmy owl (Glaucidium nanum), eee 
its origin in the last Glacial epoch; as the ice extended south- | barely eight inches in length, has the habit—only doubtfully . 
wards the birds perforce deserted the once fertile polar regions; | accepted by Mr. Hudson—of perching itself in the bright daylight we gr 
yet, “retaining an unquenchable love for their northern home, | motionless on a branch, where it utters so sweet a sirenic cry shoot 
the land of their birth, they strove each summer to get back | lesser birds, attracted in great numbers, flutter round it as it sings, food ; 
again as near as the ice allowed.” As age after age passed away, until, approaching too near, some unfortunate falls a victim. Capta 
and the ice receded, the birds acquired a habit of migration, until | Writing of the heron (Ardea coco?), closely allied to the European nei 
“it became an involuntary action, the result perhaps of uncon- form (Ardea cinerea), the author endorses the opinion of Buffon the 
scious memory.” It may be that many of his readers may hesi- that the herons are “ wretched indigent birds, condemned by the alt i 
tate to endorse these and others of his conclusions, and prefer im rfection of their organs to a perpetual struggle with misery = ‘ 
instead to accept some theory of “ unconscious instinct.” But and want.” The Argentine species vary in size from the Cocoi to : “bl 
they will, like ourselves, acknowledge that when Mr. Dixon _ the variegated heron, no bigger than a snipe ; but one peculiarity wmo® 
leaves the cloudland of theory, and confines himself to recording | 18 ascribed to them all, the power when fishing in the dark of toh 
facts which have come under his own observation, they could not | emitting from their breast feathers “a mysterious phosphorescent = 
easily desire a better and a pleasanter guide. What, for in- | light, which serves to attract the fish, or renders the fish visible i 
stance, could be happier than his description of the habits of the | to the bird.”. Whether the heron is so singularly endowed we are 4 
reed-warbler ?— unable to decide ; but further remarks on the curious formation an 
of the heron’s neck are, we believe, original. It is known to ov 
Few birds are more shy and retiring in their habits. He delights to skulk naturalists, though not always to artists, that the heron carries Z 
in the reeds and willows, only letting the observer casual glimpse of | remer 
him as he flits across the open water from one fringe of reeds to the other, | tS neck both in flight and when at rest in the form of the letter S; it h 
or when he runs mouse-like up a tall bending stem to get a glimpse of the | is, in fact, the form that the neck assumes in all long-necked species waen 
busy world. .. . Sometimes the observer may wander along the reed- | when the bird reposes or watches something which lies below it. a few 
fringed banks of a sluggish stream which he knows to be a favourite haunt When there is reason for alarm, long-necked birds, as the swan, that, 
of the reed-warbler, but not a bird is to be seen or heard. A stone or stick stork, spoonbill. &c.. will continue with necks stretched to the tion, 
thrown among the aquatic vegetation will generally arouse the reed-birds 9 Se Sey or 
into activity. Here and there the tall stems of the reeds are seen to bend | Utmost watching an intruder by the hour together, rather than fly oe 
and quiver as the little birds hop from stalk to stalk, and soon a burst of | away. But the heron, unlike these other birds, at once endeavours ape 
song as if in defiance rings clearly out from the dense cover. Now and then | to escape. The muscles of the neck of the heron are found on time 
we catch a hasty glimpse of the sombre little songster, as he flits along over | dissection to be incapable of distension, except by forcible Serio 
the feathery heads of the waving reeds, sometimes singing as he goes. straightening, and if sansa, the neck flies back to its original sense 
We have not space to quote from the chapter entitled “ Philo- | bent shape, like a piece of india-rubber ; from which our author — 
sophy of Birds’ Nests and Eggs”; it should be read together draws the conclusion that the effort to straighten the neck when - 
with Mr. Dixon’s introductory chapter to the second volume of | #larmed, being an uncomfortable, if not even a painful, one, the vid. 
Mr. Seebohm’s British Birds, on “The Protective Colouring of heron does not wait, like other long-necked birds, to acquaint aC | 
Eggs.” We think with Mr. Seebohm that the results of the | himself with the threatened or possible danger, but flies away at Y + 
investigation are not absolutely conclusive ; for many cases occur | Atle 
for which protective selection affords no explanation. The theory, Apparently the only really detestable bird common in South shoul 
broadly stated, is that, with birds which nidificate in open nests, America is a certain carrion-hawk, known as the Chimango, & ae) 
where the male bird or, as in a few instances, as the phalaro bird upon which even sober-minded naturalists have not hesitated of all 
and the dottrel, where the female bird is the more brilliantly | to bestow the liveliest epithets, “ Vile, cowardly, and contempti- a 
eee the one which has the sober colouring performs the | ble”... “ Ever ready to pounce upon the weak, the sickly, and — 
chief duties of incubation; while its conspicuous partner, whose | the wounded. To this bird, however, and its habits, Mr. Hudson aoe 
presence might attract attention, avoids even the neighbourhood | devotes his longest and most animated description. One tale he mpo 
of the nest, or visits it only by stealth. Thus, to refer only to | tells bears so palpable a moral that we need not hesitate to quote —_ 
one instance, the male of the wild duck (acknowledged by Mr. | it. There is an innocent little bird, the Synallaxis Hudsoni, the - 
Dixon to be “far from a rare bird”) is seldom found near its 7éru-réru del campo of the natives, excessively shy and mouse- like calle 
exposed nest. On the other hand, the male of the sheldrake, i” its habits, able to wind its way almost unperceived like 4 y 


equally conspicuous, takes its turn upon the eggs; but in this | snake through and under the grass; its nest is a little circular - 


‘case the nest is hidden, often, indeed, in some burrow in a sandy | hollow, scooped out in the soil, so cleverly concealed under the thou 
bank, and so the bird escapes observation. A further suggestion densest part of a cardoon bush, common on the pampas, that it 1s 4% 
is that white or light-coloured eggs are generally found in holes | hardly possible to find it. Yet the nests of this bird are easily in ah 
or covered nests, while spotted or dull-coloured, or otherwise | found by the Chimango :— can 1 
inconspicuous, eggs are found in open nests, sometimes without In the course of a single day I have [says Mr. Hudson] examined five phen 
‘any attempt at concealment ; but the exceptions to the rule are | or six broods of Daye Chimangos, and, by pressing a finger on their dis- wher 
numerous, and though it may be said that “exceptions prove the they bed bess fed 4 of ance 
rule,” they should not be too frequent. The whole question is a | this wholesale destruction of the young of a species so secret in its nesting with 
difficult one ; and in this, as in the varied habits of birds in nest- | habits; for no eye, even of a hawk, can pierce through the leafage of & not | 
building, &c., we are obliged to acknowledge the existence of | cardoon bush, ending near the surface in an accumulated mass of the dea impr 
‘some faculty which, for want perhaps of a better term, we de- | and decaying portions of the plant. The explanation of the Chimangos sure 

upon .. . . the intervals ween visits 0 paren 1 
ther more than a y war ago we noticed the first volume of food they spend in conversing together in hish-pitehed tones. » + + ict 
Messrs. Sclater and Hudson's Argentine Ornithology; the second | Hovering over the cardoons, the Chimango listens for their stridulous _ 
volume, which has recently appeared, completes the work. Its | laughter, and when he hears it the thorny covering that concealed them is W 
‘great interest to British ornithologists lies in the opportunity it | quickly broken into. thou 
affords for comparison with the closely-allied birds of our own The other books on our lists are two of Dean’s well-known But 
islands and the similarity or variations of habit which prevail | « Practical Guide-books.” In Foreign Aviary Birds there 1s a and 
among birds so widely separated, yet of _the same species. Thus, | immense amount of simple practical advice, and we would espe- Lela 
in regard to the voca powers of the kingfisher, the well-known | cially recommend the chapter on the personal treatment of birds, supp 
British form utters a shrill piping cry, not unlike that of the | in which the author insists, not without reason, on the gentleness — 
sandpiper. Of the Amazonian kingfisher (Ceryle amazona) Mr. | and patience with which these little prisoners should be treated ; - 
Hudson writes :— there is also a valuable chapter (x.) on the Diseases of B Inst 
Its usual cry is exceedingly loud, hard, and abrupt, and so rapidly re- | The book on Parrots, &c., which we almost think has ap Th 
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‘ r form, is equally useful, though in writing on their 
a Captain Brown seems forgetful of his 
own advice when he suggests as punishments for refractory birds, 
“immersion in cold water, and puffing at them with tobacco 
smoke”; but both books may be strongly recommended to, as they 
are probably very well appreciated by, bird-fanciers. 


THE LOTOS SERIES.* 


N the Lotos Series Messrs. Triibner promise a limited number 
of volumes in each year, with an unlimited range of selection. 
They have thrown off with the veracious adventures of Baron 
Munchausen and the metrical biography of the immortal Hans 
Breitmann, which are to be followed by some of the most brilliant 
and popular of Macaulay's Essays. So far as the getting-up 
and the finish go, the Lotos volumes are all we could desire. 
The ae and the typography are excellent, and the ——- 
designed bindings in half-parchment are strong, though flexible, 
and consequently convenient. As for the selection of subjects, 
it may be matter of opinion whether it was wise to begin 
with Baron Munchausen. No doubt the Baron was the type 
of a certain class of travellers—a class in which he has found few 
rivals and no superiors. But for ourselves we cannot say that 
we greatly admire him, since he seems to us habitually to over- 
shoot the mark. Good lies are the most agreeable of intellectual 
food ; but we like lies which we can not only swallow, but digest. 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, by his Defoe-like realism and minute 
to proportions and perspective, makes the utterly in- 
credible irresistibly credible. ven in the Arabian Nights, 
although they transport us into a world of wonders, the faith of 
children or of a childlike society is seldom actually staggered. 
There is no setting bounds to the power of magic or of the in- 
visible agents in supernatural spheres ; there seems no physical 
reason why the rarest of precious stones should not be produced 
of phenomenal size and in infinite profusion ; and as for rocs with 
ading pinions that cast canopies over the heavens, for any- 
thing we need know to the contrary, they might mate themselves 
and hatch their monstrous eggs in what were then the unex- 
plored regions between the fountains of the Nile and the Falls of 
the Zambesi. Travellers’ tales in reason are all very well, and we 
remember how pleased we were—to come down to our own times— 
when in a volume of exploration in New Guinea which came out 
a few years ago the conscientious author mentioned incidentally 
that, in the course of an afternoon and with no special prepara- 
tion, he had climbed a mountain a trifle higher than Chimborazo 
or Mount Everest. But Munchausen piles incredibilities on 
impossibilities, in contempt of the unities and the probabilities of 
time and place. We are alive to the apparent absurdity of 
seriously criticizing the absurd ; pee we hold to certain common- 
sense rules, which even a Radical agitator feels bound to observe 
when giving utterance to the most groundless and malignant 
calumnies. Take the Baron’s personal exploits, and let us 
remember when he lived and who were his contemporaries. He 
id his visit to the northern Pillar of Hercules when General 
iot, a friend of his own, was directing the memorable defence. 
Yet even the ancient and original Hercules, when he relieved 
Atlas for a day, and supported the weight of the world upon his 
shoulders, scarcely surpassed the achievement of his modern 
rival. The Baron, in the course ofa —_ night, makes a bonfire 
of all the Spanish siege-train, pitching the ammunition-waggons 
on the top of the guns and gun-carriages, and setting light to the 
voleano with the flash of a pistol-flint. We attach no great 
importance to the fact, that Drinkwater, the historian of the 
siege, says nothing of the incident. That may be set down to 
international jealousy. But we maintain that there was no con- 
temporary of George ITI. and Marie Antoinette who was physi- 
cally equal to the bodily strain. We confess that some of the 
sporting incidents are entertaining. That, for example, in which 
he protects his African camp from the assault of a legion of one 
thousand lions by firing a circular train of pitch and powder, 
and sending them howling into their native wilderness, enveloped 
in sheets of flame. Among his many — experiences, we 
can understand men of science being interested by the strange 
phenomenon of the frozen postillion’s horn, which, as it thawed 
when hung up in the warm chimney-corner, gradually gave utter- 
ance to the frozen tunes. The horse tied to the steeple, the stag 
with the cherry-tree in his forehead are also excellent. But it is 
not enough that we should sometimes be made to believe the 
improbable. In order to read an interesting narrative with plea- 
sure, we should follow it with blind and credulous faith. To our 
mind, one of the best things in the volume before us is the 
torial tailpiece on the final page—the tombstone with the 
ous inscription, “ Here lies Baron Munchausen.” 

We know not whether Herr Hans Breitmann still survives, 
though he had an iron constitution and a liquor-proof stomach. 
But he led a life almost as varied as his high-born countryman, 

not much less adventurous. In this latest edition Mr. 
Leland has collected all the lays relating to his hero, so as to 
Supply an exhaustive metrical biography. Hans tells his own 
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sensational story, in a noble vein of poetic fire, sometimes risi 
to sublime heights of inspiration, and sometimes sinking douak 
the dead-weight of his besetting weaknesses to the vulgar bathos 
of the lager-beer salons. If Mr. Leland painted, as he professes 
to have painted, a familiar type of the average German-American, 
it must be admitted that the satire was sufficiently stinging. 
It was the more stinging that he gives the “ bummer ” Breitmann 
credit for some of the best of those sterling qualities by 
which his kinsfolk of the Fatherland have made their way in the 
world. Though a dissipated patron of the most disreputable 
taverns, who could give many points in a drinking bout to any 
Leipsic bursch or Berlin artisan, he is, nevertheless, emphatically 
aman. He has pluck and plenty of good fighting material about 
him, although he never fights if he can help it, unless there is 
something to be got worth the hazard. He has no desire to die, 
for he finds life thoroughly enjoyable; but no danger makes him 
lose his presence of mind, and he is true to himself in the most 
desperate extremities. Fighting in the ranks of the North, he is 
taken prisoner by the Southerners. Those who know him best 
are never in the least uneasy. They are assured that “der 
Breitmann ” will turn up again all right, and their confidence is 
fully justified. He is staunch to his character; and he not only 
comes back in safety, but he comes back in possession of a 
plurality of watches and silver spoons and with his pockets stuffed 
with dollars and greenbacks. He declines to answer indiscreet 
questions, and consequently he is even more considered than 
before by the irregular troop of looting guerillas who have always 
respected their chief as a master intellect. Hans’s fame had gone 
before him, and he did justice to his dashing antecedents as 
he rode as a Uhlan in the Prussian ranks when Germany was 
marching upon Paris, though there is much that is Munchausen- 
like in the reckless manner in which he sets Moltke and the 
Staff and all discipline at defiance. When, as the mouthpiece 
and avant-courier of the mighty German hosts, he lays the city of 
Nancy under contribution, he still asserts his Transatlantic inde- 
pendence. There is something exceedingly free and independent 
in the way in which he calls for unlimited champagne, for 
watches to enable his fellow-soldiers to tell the time, and even for 
jewellery which the military lovers may send by way of souvenirs 
to the fair-haired maidens they have left behind them. And this 
many-sided man became an astute politician when he turned his 
attentionin America to publicaffairs. When his career as patriotand 
looter is cut short with the subjugation of the South, he is 
brought forward by his friends as a candidate for Congress. There 
is nothing more to be got out of the rebels, but it is still possible 
to exploiter the constitutional Government. And the story is 
amusingly and sarcastically told of how he made friends with 
the native mammon of unrighteousness and, engaging an able 
Yankee electioneering agent, was returned to Congress by the 
‘cutest of tricks and the simplest profession of political principles. 
But some of the most brilliant and thoughtful productions of 
Herr Breitmann’s muse embody the reminiscences of his European 
travels. His musings and reflections at Cologne, on the bosom 
of his native Rhine and in the famous historical cities of the 
Low Countries, are equally entertaining and suggestive. Perhaps, 
however, he excels himself in the flowing and flexible macaronic 
staves in which, in the maddest nonsense of dog Latin, he reports 
his memorable interview with the Holy Father when he had 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. We must repeat that we are most 
sensible to Mr. Leland’s peculiar talent when we realize how 
often we are impressed by the veritable spirit of poetry triumphing 
over vulgarities and self-imposed difficulties. But, of course, his 
broad fun predominates over the flashes of sacred fire, the pic- 
turesqueness and the pathos. We must take two or three 
examples at random, of the grotesque or the ludicrous inter- 
mingled with the grave. There is the romantic ballad of the 
beautiful Rhenish mermaiden, of which the keynote which thrilled 
to the heart of der Breitmann is that the lovely young lady 
“hadn't got nodings on.” There is the picnic, where the 
deep-drinking rioters, brought up next morning before the 
American “ beak,” are dismissed with this rider to the judicial 
the evidence for the prosecution having been over- 
whelming :— 
Since you votes mine dicket, of course you know, 
I'm pound to let you sLlide and go. 


There are such fine though somewhat fanciful similes as that 
in “ Steinli von Slang” :— 


She look like an angel got lost in 
A forest of autumn-prown hair. 


Then we have an extremely comical version of the national drama 
of Der Freischiitz and a sagacious prediction of the practical 
development of the velocipede into the bicycle, or rather the 
phenomenally-swift single wheel. But the martial ballads are 
necessarily the most spirit-stirring ; and, considering the fervour of 
the military temperament at blood-heat, we may pardon occa- 
sional dashes of profanity. It is pleasant to find a touch of 
ternal tenderness softening the stern exigencies of war— 
reitmann recognizes a long-lost son riding as a colonel of hussars 
in the enemies’ hosts :— 
Der Breitmann pulled his hand-shoe off, and 
shooked him by de hand, 
Vell have some trinks on strengt’ of dis—or 
else may I pe tam’d. 


Again, we find the taciturn Sherman, hurried, by admiration of 
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Breitmann’s heroism in holding a ford, into a strong exclama- 
tion :— 
Der Shen’ral he ootered no hymn and no psalm, 
But opened his lips and he priefly say “ n.” 


In verses worthy of a pee attached to the recruiting staff 
is described the return of the prisoner on that memorable occasion, 
when, padded with bank-notes and cuirassed with gold-cased 
watches, Breitmann came back to his friends, having spoiled the 
Egyptians. Again we have the astute words of command with 
which he was wont to reconcile license with discipline, and we 
understand how he found his way to the hearts of his troopers :— 


When he found dat a blace was ploonder-fool, he always tell them sure, 
“ Men, sack and pack! I shoots mine eyes for only shoost an uhr.” 

* But if de blace was fery rich, he vould say mit a solemn mien, 
“ Men—I only shleep for von half uhr more—ve moost hafe tiscipline.”’ 


HALF A CENTURY OF AUSTRALASIAN PROGRESS.* 


M* WESTGARTH is a gentleman who, having first visited 
Australia in 1840, went back nearly fifty years after to 
witness the present condition of the Southern colonies. In the 
interval he has been employed—not without advantage to himself, 
as we gather from various hints dropped in the course of these 
desultory chapters—in commercial transactions not unconnected 
with Australian finance. The retrospect is, therefore, to use a 
favourite word of his own, mutually agreeable. If the sight of 
the new Australia was a surprise and a delight to the old colonist 
of 1840, the receptions accorded to Mr. Westgarth on his visit 
testify to the joy universally diffused by his arrival—a joy, = 
a a not wholly independent of the consideration that Mr. 

estgarth would probably write a book, and say something 
flattering on Australian finance. The result cannot be altogether 
disappointing to Australian patriots. Mr. Westgarth has pro- 
duced a work of which it is only simple justice to say that it is 
entirely unlike Mr. Froude’s. Weak it may be in the rhetorical 
part, but in figures it is strong. Passing over its artless attempts 
at the imaginative and the humorous, the book is not without 
interest, if only as the expression of views founded on actual and 
intimate knowledge of the past and present of the Australian 
colonies. Mr. Westgarth is not a good writer. He has a de- 
plorable tendency to talk off the matter. He mixes personal 
reminiscence a little too much with public prophecy. He is 
garrulous, as becomes an old-time colonist, and perhaps too prone 
to dilate on memories of the past. He loves to tell of the great 
a he meets and of the small things which happen to him. 

e displays what for an old pilgrim father is a somewhat sur- 
sing fondness for dwelling on the personal charms of the ladies 

e encounters. Of the Mayor’s wife of Melbourne he records 
that she is “a strikingly beautiful lady, matronly, but still 
young,” who had “that pronounced prominence of feature of 
their common Semitic race which, in youth at least, adds the 
commanding to the lovable ”—surely a very delicate allusion to 
their descent, their name being Benjamin. Upon some one re- 
age J that “the lady’s figure was not equal to her face,” 
Mr. Westgarth sets down his “ reflection,” which was that 
“this was mercifully so; for, if the figure had been equal 
to the divine face, we should all have had to fall down to wor- 
ship her”—a reflection which, if imparted to his worship the 
Mayor, must have shed pleasure over the whole municipality. 
In a style equally agreeable Mr. Westgarth pronounces upon the 
personal qualities of his fellow-passengers outward and home- 
ward. Upon the voyage out some fine young fellows “took 
rather heavily to the bottle,” giving the captain trouble, and 
compelling Mr. Westgarth to regret their wretched taste. Upon 
the voyage home we are glad to learn that all the lady passengers 
‘were more or less up to the high mark of being pure-minded, 
well-educated, and well-conducted, conspicuous among whom 
was “a bright young life and wife, most pleasant to look upon 
[name given], he an artistic delineator of the first power attached 
to the Sydney illustrated press,” who exercised that power at 
times upon “some of the more delineative of the passengers,” to 
their, and doubtless to his own, “intense amusement.” Then 
there was a son or grandson of a famous travelling agent, “ who 
could not be called a too pretentious youth, seeing that his dis- 
tinguished senior had attained to the position of the prince of the 
world’s modern business of travel.” 

eens with these perhaps too personal and piquant de- 
tails of Mr. Westgarth’s Australian voyage are chapters of more 
serious disquisition on colonial politics and finance, which are 
chiefly valuable to English readers as showing what are the ten- 
dencies of that more fully developed Australia which Mr. West- 
garth visited in 1888. And first we have to remark upon a 
tendency, which Mr. Westgarth shares with less experienced and 
more ambitious writers on the colonies, of giving to us his own 
impressions of what should be colonial opinion on certain 

uestions, instead of reporting the opinion of the colonists. 

e development of the colonies from 1840 to 1888 Mr. West- 
garth has been privileged to see one of the most astonishing of 
the phenomena of modern life. Nothing in the story of American 
material progress is more creditable to the Anglo-Saxon genius 
than the expansion of the British dominion in Australia. In fifty 


years there has been raised an empire of the South of which we 
may confidently affirm, whatever may be its ultimate destiny, thas 
it is the greatest pacific achievement of which England 7 to 
boast. Within that time—a period covered by the life of 
than one man, who, like Mr. Westgarth himself, can testify of 
— experience to its first and its last stage—the colonies 

ave advanced from a group of scattered seaboard settlem 
mostly kept alive, as they were founded, by convict labour, into g 
dominion presenting many of the features, and endowed with 
many of the attributes, of a nation—a nation at present allieq 
with England, and inspired with no other ambition than to by 
English, but so great, so wealthy, and so posers as to cause ug 
to regard its next stage of development with considerable anxiety, 
What is to be the Australia of the next half-century? That it js 
possible to keep up the present loose and anomalous system of 
nominal dependence no man can believe, and few can desire, 
What is to be the substitute, then, of the existing scheme? Wij] 
England consent to go on sharing in the responsibilities for the 
sake of the empty glory of a colonial empire, without any 
tangible accession of honour or direct increase of resources from 
the colonial connexion? Will the colonies continue to render 
a nominal allegiance to England, which implies a liability ip 
all England’s dangers, without being permitted to share in the 
Imperial Government? We do not discover in Mr. Westgarth’s 
cok any practical attempt to answer these plain questions. Mr, 
Westgarth has his own views, indeed, on this and kindred sub- 
jects, but there is no evidence that they are the views of the 
present race of colonists. Indeed, he has the candour to report 
for us some long discussions which he held with various promi- 
nent politicians in the colonies, all of which tend to prove that 
on the questions relating to the future unity of the Empire 
there are wide divergences of opinion between himself and 
most of the leading colonists; he as well as they differing, 
again, from those who claim to be exponents of the Imperial idea 
in this country. So far as we can gather from Mr. Westgarth’s 
somewhat inarticulate utterances on the subject, he is an Imperial 
Federationist of the school of Lord Rosebery ; but, seeing that he 
is, like Lord Rosebery, favourable to Irish Home Rule, we may 
fairly suspect his sincerity as a Unionist. The unity of the 
members which is to begin with a division of the heart and the 
vital organs is a process of which the true Imperialist may well be 
shy. Mr. Westgarth’s ideas as to the maintenance of the law in 
Ireland are so crude, and governed by so flabby a sentimentalism, 
that we may well be suspicious of his zeal for a general adhesion 
of all the members of the Empire to one law and one government. 
Imperial Unity either means that or it means nothing. As for 
Imperial Federation, there is this objection to it, in the first place, 
that it does not necessarily imply, even in the minds of its pro- 
moters in England, that the federated parts are to be politically 
one in any real sense, and to any practical purpose. There is this 
objection to it, in the second place, that the colonies have not 
responded to it with any degree of enthusiasm. On the contrary, 
Mr. Westgarth tells us enough to let us see that the Australian 
mind, at least, is very far from being made up on the subject. 
The reason doubtless is, that the Australians have been by no 
means made to understand what Federation implies. Colonial 
Federation, that is, the grouping of the colonies for local purposes, 
they shrewdly suspect to be only a polite device for getting rid 
of the colonies altogether. A Federated Australia would certainly 
be not more, but less, inclined to political union with Eng- 
land. Of the two great sections of Australian opinion, 
loyalists, who are the majority, desire nothing else than to remain 
Englishmen. They would welcome any better defined and more 
real connexion with the mother-country than now exists; but 
they are not prepared to see in any such vision of Imperial 
Federation as that conceived by Lord Rosebery the satisfaction of 
their Imperial and Unionist aspirations. As for the disloyal 
section, which includes the greater part of the Irish and a cer- 
tain noisy but insignificant band of “native” patriots, they are 
Home Rulers first and Imperialists afterwards—that is to say, 
“2 are for themselves, let the Empire sink or swim. 

here is one point on which Mr. Westgarth is many unsatis- 

factory, and it is precisely where his opinion as a man of colonial 
eminence should have been most valuable. While arguing in 
favour of Imperial Federation he is for leaving the colonies to 
settle their tariffs each for itself, having already admitted that 
the tendency in Australia is in favour of Protection—that is, 
the protection of the local industries against the British. — 
can more forcibly illustrate the insincerity of this school 
Imperialists than such a position. What is the worth of an 
Imperial British Federation with the part of Imperial Commerce 
left out ? It is inconceivable that any set of practical men—if ear- 
nest Unionists—should imagine that they can ignore or por 
this vital matter of the fiiscal systems. Either the colonies and the 
mother-country are to be one or they are not. If they are one, 
then it is absurd to leave this matter of commerce undetermined. 
There cannot be one Empire and several fiscal systems. If eacl 
member of the Union is at liberty to tax every other as though it 
were a foreign nation, then where is the Union? A common com- 
mercial system—that is, a system devised for the benefit of all, 
in which all have a voice (it need not be a uniform system)—i8 
the first, the essential principle of a political union. A Federa- 
tion which omits to settle this all-important and necessary con- 
dition of union would be a sham—as absurd in idea as imprac- 
ticable in execution. What would be the state of things, for 


* Half a Century of Australasian Progress: a Personal Retrospect. 
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instance, under the stress of any great foreign war or danger from 
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outside ? ~The Empire would certainly be driven to raise some of 
its revenues by taxes on imports. But what are the s, and 
, to be taxed? Would the colony, as a member of the 
Federation, tax the goods of the mother-country ; and if so, where 
would the advantage of Federation come in? Is it possible to 
conceive the mother-country submitting, in time of war, to a 
high protective tariff in the colony, under the pretence of revenue 
_the revenue being raised at England's expense, to help England 
to protect the taxing colony ? Mr. Westgarth pretends to believe 
that “as soon as the colonies found themselves under one and 
the same Government, the tariff question would begin to assume 
a far less hostile aspect, and within a very few years be entirely 
i of.” But this is to trust to the chapter of accidents. 
The chances are that the question of tariffs, if left unsettled, is 
the question on which the political union would be first wrecked. 
And if it is true, as Mr. Westgarth asserts, that “unless tariff 
freedom were reserved to each colony, the Federation would 
linger undone,” then it is better that it should continue to 
linger. Seeing that the Australian tariffs are necessarily and 
avowedly imposed on British goods—British goods constituting 
almost the whole of the imports into Australia—it is clear that 
colonial tariff freedom means the right of taxing British manu- 
facturers for the benefit of the local artisans. Such a right is 
incompatible with the first condition of any proper and prac- 
tical Union, which should imply, at least, that the members 
united shall not be free to injure one another. On this and 
other points relati to a closer connexion between England 
and her colonies Mr. Westgarth’s mind partakes of the confusion 
necessarily arising from a conflict between sentiment and reason. 
If he is to be accepted as an exponent of the Australian opinion 
in the matter, then it is evident that Imperial Unity is still far 
off, and that what is called Imperial Federation is so poor a sub- 
stitute for it that we need not trouble ourselves about its coming. 
On other matters connected with Australian commerce and finance 
Mr. Westgarth writes more sensibly ; and though he does not 
, by his own showing, to have converted the Ministers of 
Victoria and of Queensland to the cause of Free-trade, or even of 
a uniform Three per Cent. stock, he has added to our store of 
knowledge of t he difficulties attendant on the growth of empire. 


THE OUTER HEBRIDES.* 


T is rarely indeed that a book comes before us which promises 
so little and gives so much as the delightful volume which 
Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Buckley have dedicated to the Outer 
Hebrides. It is agreat deal more than a contribution to zoology ; 
it is almost more prominently a contribution to phy and 
topography. With a modesty and reticence which inspire the 

test confidence, the authors describe remote portions of the 

bridean archipelago, far less exactly known to the world 
at large than many interior districts of Africa or Australia. 
They give minute accounts, founded on personal examination, of 
the sequestered groups of islands which lie scattered on the map 
like dust at various distances from the main backbone of what is 
called the Long Island—that is to say, the vast chain of con- 
tiguous broken coast stretching from the Butt of the Lews to 
Barray Head. The Long Island itself, except at certain points, 
is rarely visited ; but the outlying islets of which we speak are 
remote indeed, and in their descriptions of the Shiant Islands, of 
the Flannan group, of North Rona, and of Sulisgeir, Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown and Buckley have added largely to our knowledge 
of some of the queerest corners of Her Majesty's realm. 

The Shiants, we venture to predict, will not much longer be 
left in that absolute obscurity which at present conceals one of 
the most sublime fragments of Great Britain. Passengers on the 
steamer from Stornoway to Skye, in the middle of their voyage, 
often see on their right hand certain dim points which an obliging 
sailor names for them as the Shiant Sede. But those who 
have actually visited this inaccessible group are few indeed. 
There has been no detailed account of them, it appears, since 
Lord Teignmouth visited them in 1829, and there seems to have 
been no point along the coast which Messrs. Harvie-Brown 
and Buckley found it so difficult to reach, notwithstanding 
the fact that a family resides on one of the islands, Eilean-an- 

Their account of their pertinacious efforts to arrive at this 
strange spot, “out of space, out of time,” is entertaining. At 
last, in 1879, and again in 1887, they contrived to make a full 
examination of the Shiants, and their description is extraordinary. 

e scenery, no doubt, is almost without an equal in Great 
Britain. The basaltic cliffs of Garbh-eilean mark the northern 
extremity of the great formation which proceeds through Skye, 
Mull, Staffa, and other islands to the Giant’s Causeway in Ulster. 
Of this formation Staffa is usually conceived to present the most 
romantic developments. In Statia there are unbroken pillars of 

t eighteen feet high, and all the world files through its 
aves to see them. But Shiant possesses unbroken basaltic 
pillars nearly five hundred feet high, and no one goes to see them 
im half a century. Here the great White-tailed Eagle, Haliaetus 
albicilla, holds its last wholly undisturbed eyrie, resting its 

nest on the projections of the giant ribs of basalt. The 
contribute a careful original map of the Shiant group, 


* A Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides. By J. A. Harvie-Brown 
and T. E. Buckley. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


on quite a large scale, and a photograph of one of the 

Another very curious and almost inaccessible point described in 
this volume is the Flannan group, or the Seven Hunters, which 
lie in mid-Atlantic, seventeen miles west of the nearest point of 
the Lews. These were, in some way now not to be explained, 
considered sacred in the Middle Ages, the ruins of a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Flann still existing on Eilean Mor, the largest of 
them. We learn that the old traveller Martin, who wrote in 
1703, reported it impossible to land in the Flannans unless certain 
religious punctilios had been perfectly observed. What these 
were we are not told, but Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Buckley had 
manifestly not observed them, for when at last they contrived to 
land, after more than one unsuccessful expedition, one of their 
party was seriously hurt by a fall. It is long since these melan- 
choly rocks were inhabited by human beings; in 1594 Dean 
Munro described them as covered with sheep; but their inha- 
bitants at present are oyster-catchers and puffins, eider-ducks and 
razor-bills. Far less known than even the Flannans is 
Sulisgeir, a strip of lonely rock rising out of the ocean thirty-five 
miles north of the Butt of the Lews. It is a nursery of gannets, 
which breed here in immense profusion, their nests being so close 
together that it is almost impossible to avoid stepping on the 
eggs. The birds remain sitting, and bite at the trousers of an 
visitor who invades their solitary realm. This island an 
Borreray, near St. Kilda, are the two principal breeding-places of 
the gannets, and here, as our authors put it, “they swarm.” 
Every autumn a boat comes off from Ness, in the Lews, to 
Sulisgeir to take back a age of young gannets, which are salted 
down as a winter food ; and for this reason it is extremely diffi- 
cult to visit the island. Ness is the only point from which a pilot 
to Sulisgeir can be obtained, and at Ness every obstacle is placed 
in the way of an intending disturber of the gannets. may 
Harvie-Brown and Buckley give a photograph of part of this 
island, and this bears out their remark that their memory of “the 
—_ lonesomeness and geologically ‘disintegrated nature” of 

Sulisgeir will ever remain with them as one of the most remark- 
able left by the peregrinations of many years. 

Five miles further out towards the Arctic Ocean, and the last 
bit of land on the way to Greenland, lies North Rona, the name 
of which was impressed on the memory of man nearly a century 
ago by the tragic fact that all its ma'e inhabitants were drowned 
at one time, in sight of their families, while returning on a stormy 
day from a fishing expedition, and attempting to land. In 1819 
MacCulloch was ted by the one cottar and his family, who 
then inhabited North Rona, and who told the geologist that for 
seven years they had seen but one other face than their own. So 
wild had this little population become, that when MacCulloch’s 
boat appeared at the landing-place, the women and children were 
seen running to the cliffs to hide themselves, while the two men 
were busy driving away the sheep. The latter were soon per- 
suaded to come back, but the women, who had lost the ap 
of civilized beings, could scarcely be induced to show themselves. 
Since 1844 Rona—a very fertile island for its position, and one 
which in the last century supported a considerable population— 
has been uninhabited, and its undulating surface is now clothed 
in summer by an elastic rosy carpet of sea-pink, which fills the 
air with perfume. We can give no better example of the style 
and matter of this fascinating volume than by quoting part 
! Mr. Harvie-Brown’s description of North Rona in June, 
1887 :— 

The rich but short pasturage is strewn with scattered boulders, and in 
places these have been piled together, no doubt by many previous genera- 
tions of shepherds and crofters, and formed into many rough sheepfolds and 
shelters. Oyster-catchers were abundant and aggressive ; perhaps nowhere 
have I seen them so numerous and tame. Gulls were constant in their 
cries aud attendance upon us, the species being Greater and Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls and Herring Gulls. Eider-ducks were constantly crossing 
my path, lumbering along in heavy flight, or squattering off their nests, 
or swimming in sheltered creeks along with their newly-hatched young. 
Puffins were bobbing about or ducking head first into the crevices of the 
cairns, every loose heap of boulders holding some proportion of the general 
colony. . . . Shags innumerable lined the lower talus of débris close to the 
rocky coast, or sat fanning their wings on the rocks themselves. These 
ranges of loose stones are arranged in two distinct tiers, one along the 
higher or westward cliff-tops of the peninsula, the other just above the 
solid rocky shore of the eastern slope. . . . Crossing to the west side of the 
peninsula, I walked over a great stretch of unbroken and continuous bare 
gneiss, which held in its hollows wind-caught spray-pools covered with 
green seaweeds carried up from the shore. On one of these pools of con- 
siderable size, which occupied a hollow close within a ledge of rock not 
more than five feet from the cliff-edge, an Eider-duck and her young were 
swimming about, and Black Guillemots seemed to use it as a playground. 
On this side huge caverns, gies, gloups, and rock-arches, stacks, and de- 
tached masses of rock abound ; and the booming of unbroken Atlantic waves, 
and giant rollers lashing deep into their recesses, and filling often to the 
roof some of the great arches, proved a very fascinating scene to me. 


We would gladly linger over these delightful and novel pages, 
would visit with their enterprising authors the sandy reefs of the 
Monach Islands, the majestic precipices of Mingulay, Mount Hecla 
in South Uist, with its umbrella of black cloud, that imitates the 

numbra of volcanic dust, the wild and solitary razor-blades of 

askeir, gashing the Atlantic, the eyries of the Peregrine falcon 
on the stupendous cliff of Berneray. For these we have no 
nor for the comparatively hackneyed peculiarities of St. Kilda ; 
but we must not close without reference to what is here said about 
the most remote of all the ents of Great Britain, about that 
island by the side of which St. Kilda seems to be at our very 
doors. One hundred and eighty-four miles due west from St. 
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Kilda those Baltic traders who go “north about ” are in the habi® 
of observing an object which they take at first to be a smack under 
full sail, white above and dark below, “ as if her royals were made 
of cotton, and her courses of tarpaulin.” This is really Rockall, 
an oceanic island-peak, some seventy-eight feet high, of dark 
granite, all the upper part of which has become snowy white with 
the immemorial deposit of the droppings of birds. One or two 
pees only, it is believed, have ever succeeded in hapeen | upon 

kall, the precipitous sides of which are habitually muffled up 
in fogs, and in the clearest weather are surrounded by breakers 
that swarm with sharks. Messrs. Harvie-Brown and Buckley have 
not yet succeeded in visiting Rockall; to make a special expedi- 
tion to it, indeed, would . iike sacrificing a whole market- 
garden to one gooseberry. But they have collected from captains 
and fishermen a great mass of information, and the result is a 
chapter on Rockall which gives a very vivid impression of a point 
of the British possessions hitherto practically undescribed. 
Botanists have been eager to obtain specimens from Rockall; but 
it appears not to be certain that its surface is covered by any 
vegetation whatever. The captain of an Orkney smack brought 
an egg from the island to Mr. Buckley in 1888; it proved to be 
that of a guillemot. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the previous publica- 
tion of the same authors and the same publisher, the Vertebrate 
Fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, and West Cromarty, will be 
prepared for the exceptional beauty of the style with which this 
volume is put forth. It contains a charming etched frontispiece, 
by Mr. J. G. Millais, of the principal species of quadrupeds, in a 
group ; five charts of small archipelagos, and one general map of 
the Long Island; several photographs of remote scenes, to the 
excellence of some of which we have already drawn attention ; 
and other valuable illustrations. We regard the volume as a 
a, ee contribution to our knowledge of the British 


CATALOGUE OF MINIATURES.* 


E have already noticed at some length the exhibition of 
portrait miniatures which was opened at the Burlington 
Club in April. The Committee decided very wisely not to wait 
for the completion and revision of the Catalogue before admitting 
visitors, It is now, however, at length in our hands, and must 
be allowed to reflect great credit on its compilers. The intro- 
ductory notice is signed with the initials of a member of the 
Club, and forms a well-written and clear history of the art, 
occupying sixty-two quarto pages. At the end of the volume is 
an annotated index of the names of painters, which adds great 
value to the whole work. The author of the introduction 
begins with an attempt to answer the question, What is 
a@ miniature? Redgrave laid it down that the term applied 
to portraits executed in water-colour on ivory, or in enamel on 
metal. But this definition would have excluded all the great 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and the Com- 
mittee accepted a much wider definition, and have exhibited many 
small portraits on vellum, on paper, on glass, and even on canvas 
or panel in oils. The first miniature portrait-painters in England 
and in Flanders undoubtedly traced their lineage directly to the 
book illuminators of a previous generation. We are forcibly 
reminded of this fact by the career of more than one great 
miniaturist. Lucas Hornebolt, who may have been Holbein’s 
master in the art, and who survived his great pupil for a year, 
“ was one of a family of illuminators.” Levina Teerlinck was the 
ager of Simon Benninck of Bruges, “a celebrated illuminator.” 
Unfortunately no work of this lady’s hand has been positively iden- 
tified, though she may well have painted the likeness of Edward VI. 
lent by Mr. Lumsden Propert. She lived in England high in Court 
favour during four reigns, and “must have produced many por- 
traits ‘in little,’ some of which ought certainly to have reached 
our day.” As they were not signed, they are placed under the 
names of Holbein or Hilliard, or some other and better-known 
artist. The group of Sir Thomas More and his family, founded 
evidently on a picture of Holbein’s, is yet neither more nor 
less than a Flemish illumination. We have the names of a good 
many foreign artists who were in England in the reigns of M 
and Elizabeth, but from the time of Nicholas Hilliard, an 
imitator, if not a pupil, of Holbein, “for nearly two centuries 
land stood alone among the nations in keeping up an un- 
broken chain of artists, who raised the English school of 
miniature to a higher level than has ever been subsequently 
attained, either at home or abroad.” 

The oldest portrait exhibited is not, however, English. This is 
Sir C. W. Dilke's curious little Roman portrait of a lady and her 
son on glass. Ficoroni, who found it in the ruins at Tivoli, 
thought it belonged to the time of Alexander Severus. Dr. 
Conyers Middleton thought it was still older. It has been in the 
family of the present owner since 1842, or we might have fancied 
it the same as the portrait exhibited to the Club, some years 
ago, by the Marquis d’Azeglio, with his extensive collection of 

i lass. 

From the time of Hilliard the task of the writer of this intro- 
duction is very simple. The succession of English artists is con- 
tinuous, though Cornelius Jansen and Sir thazar Gerbier 


of the Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures. London: 


occasionally painted “in little.” There are many interesti 
particulars given us as to Oliver, Cooper, Hoskins, and others ail 
of whom are represented in the exhibition, till we come to a. 
Beale, the daughter of a clergyman named Cradock, who was a 
pupil of Lely’s, and who seems to have earned a good living by 
portraiture; and to Anne Killegrew, her contemporary, “ who 
combined poetry and miniature-painting.” About this time 
during the reign of James IL., or early in that of William []]’ 
ivory came into use. There is a portrait in the Gallery of the 
Duke of Schomberg, “done on a thick plate of ivory, left 
quite rough at the back, and utterly unlike the thin iy 
slips subsequently used.” From this time body colour gradu- 
ally goes out, and the last link with the old illuminators 
is severed. During the seventeenth century another innovation 
was made. The art of enamelling on metal was applied to 
traiture. It originated in France; but the greatest pacha oo 
was Petitot, who was a Genevan. He came to England, where 
he was patronized by Charles I. He lived through all the 
troubles in England and France at that time, and, being a Pro. 
testant, was persecuted after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; but he died quietly at Vevay, aged eighty-four, while 
engaged in as a miniature of his wife, in 1691. One of hig 
numerous children only was distinguished as a portrait-enameller, 
his son Jean. The present exhibition is uliarly rich in the 
works of the two Petitots. A native English enameller was 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A., a contemporary of Sir Joshua Revnolds, 
whom “he lost no opportunity of vilifying and satirizing.” The 
writer brings the history of miniature-painting down to W illiam 
Egley, who exhibited at the Royal Academy as lately as 1869, 
“ perhaps the very last artist who did really good work. At this 
point the history of miniature-painting comes to a full stop. The 
advent of the photographer's camera put an end toit.” There are 
supplementary notices of the French and Italian schools, and 
the Catalogue itself, with its excellent index, completes a very 
interesting and thorough piece of work. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ESSRS. NOVELLO & Co. send an anthem by Edward G. 
Croager, “ Ye are now sorrowful,” which has decided 
merits, and is both tuneful and original. It has a bold transition 
for so short a work—namely, an opening in B minor, followed by 
the relative major D, and then modulating in the second part 
into two flats and back again into the D major. Six songs by 
—— S. Ward, words by Thomas Moore, published by the 
London Music Publishing Company, are charming, both as to 
words and music. They partake of the nature of what are 
specifically called German deder, and are well worth buying. 
Charles Woolhouse sends a large and varied selection of music 
of all kinds. “ Repose,” an andante for the organ, by Dr. William 
Spark, shows a thorough knowledge of the effects to be produced 
from the instrument for which A has written, and is a calm, 
majestic work. In complete contrast to this is “The Armada,” 
a valse by Victor Stevens, which is neither better nor worse than 
many of its class, and seems to have plenty of go. The “Song of 
the Brook,” for pianoforte, by J. Cliffe Forrester, Op. 26, is one 
of those — pieces in which the babbling of a brook is well 
ene , With an undercurrent of pretty melody. “Moment 
usical,” by J. Harrison, has a pretty flewing air, very well 
suited for moderate performers on the violin; but we think the 
name is unfortunate, as it is so thoroughly associated with 
Schubert’s charming pianoforte works of the same name. In 
“Three Character Pieces,” for viola or violin, with piano accom- 
paniment, by Jacques Haakman, we are glad that the first 
“ Priére” is not longer than it is; for, practically, there is only one 
short subject of two bars, which, with but slight variation, is 
repeated ad infinitum. We do not care much for any of this 
set ; but the “Chant du Soir,” arranged as a quartet for 
stringed instruments, as well as for violin and piano, is likely 
to prove attractive. G. Saint George is to be congratulated in 
helping to fill up a want much felt of solo music for the viola. It 
is true this “ Elégie” is written either for that instrument, the 
violin, or violoncello, with piano accompaniment, but we think 
it more especially fitted for the rich tones of the viola, and we 
recommend it to those who give themselves up to this instru- 
ment, and who are sighing for opportunities of solo playing. We 
have four songs of W. Noel Johnson, published together en suite. 
They are very short, the whole four united being hardly longer 
than one ordinary commonplace song. They certainly have not 
this last character, for they are original without being tedious. 
“The Fair Garden,” words by i F. F., music by J. Cliffe 
Forrester, is one of the religious songs that some people think 
the right thing to sing on Sundays, and would quite answer their 
urpose, for it is well within the range of most singers. “The 
sea hath its Pearls,” music by Harrison Frewin, will find a diffi- 
culty in getting amateur soprano performers in its present key, 
as a sustained upper A flat constantly makes its appearance. 
There is nothing particularly new in Dr. Sparks’s song, “My 
Love is Coming,” but it is pleasing. 
Messrs. Metzler & Co.’s “ Red Album,” No. 7, is a well-selected 
set of eight contralto songs, many of them old friends. “ Rococo,” 
music by Mrs. Brunning Maddison, is well suited to the words 
by Mr. Swinburne, nonchalance being equally represented in 
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both. “The Children’s Pilgrimage,” by Jacques Blumenthal,. 
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is sure to hit the popular taste. “La Charmante Marguerite” 
is a delightful old French song, arranged by A. L. It is 
coupled with Miss Liza Lehman’s name as to performance, and 
no doubt is thoroughly well suited to her charming voice and 
method of singing. Felix Semon has written a “ Magyar Song,” 
Op. 9, to English words, translated from the Hungarian of G. 
Vorészmarty by Marion Chappell. It has the thorough national 
rhythm and character, but the illusion would be more complete 
if the words had not been translated. From the music of “ Douglas 
Gordon,” by Lawrence Kellie, we hardly expected such a tragic 
ending, for the hero and heroine are drowned to the same key and 
rather rollicking measure to which they have rowed all through 
the rest of the song. A valse before us, “ Memories,” by Caroline 
Lowther, bears the usual family likeness to the “ Manolo,” but it 
is pleasant and lively. 

e have from Messrs. Weekes & Co. a second set of six songs 
by Henry Festing Jones. He chooses his words well, although 
in No. 3, written in Queen Elizabeth's time, and beginning “ When 
thou must home,” we do not think Mr. Festing Jones has proved 
himself equal to the task of writing music to them. He attempts to 
be eccentric, and ends in being ugly. In No. 4 he is more fortunate ; 
it is pretty simple music which lends itself well to Thomas 
Hood’s words “ The stars are with the voyager.” In No. 5 he has 
well contrived to give an ancient ring to Shakspeare’s words, 
“ Mistress Mine,” and in No. 6 the song part is very typical of 
Victor Hugo's sonnet, “ Mes vers fuiraient.” 

Henry Klein sends us a song called “Though Wisdom bids me 
forget,” words by H. W. Ingram; it is effective music, working 
up to a good climax, and is published by H. Klein & Co., who 

sends us “ Comrades,” music composed by H. E. Lath, words 
by G. W. Southey. This is a dramatic stirring song of a patriotic 
type, and is likely to become popular. There is decided “go” 
about “The Anchor Chain,” music by E. Cutler, words by John 
Muir, and it has the regular nautical ring. “The Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers,” called a national patriotic song, words by 
Forteus, music by Louis Honig, is a spirited song. It is very 
difficult to write anything original of this kind; in fact, in a 

triotic song the rhythm is the principal point to attend to, 

t Mr. Honig has been more successful than usual. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


9x diplomatic correspondence of Talleyrand (1), which M. 
Pallain has published, is not absolutely new, inasmuch as it 
has been inspected, and to some extent drawn upon, by various 
writers, notably Herr von Sybel and M. Sorel ; but it has never 
before been published as a whole. The volume consists, in the first 
lace, of a variety of letters from Talleyrand himself, from Biron, 
arbonne, and others, relating to the mission above referred to; 
and, secondly, of Talleyrand’s letters from America to Lord 
Lansdowne. The book is full of interest, derived partly from the 
side lights which it throws on history, and ly from the direct 
light which it throws on Talleyrand. As is well known, a full 
biography of this most remarkable person is still impossible, 
owing to the imprisonment of documents ; but fresh information 
is constantly accumulating. And M. Pallain is, we think, right 
in saying that this fresh information tells by no means to 
Talleyrand’s disadvantage. His moral character will never be 
exactly a model ; but the worst, and more than the worst, has 
been said of it, and his extraordinary political ability appears more 
and more strikingly in every new publication. It is worth 
observing however that, as far as mere diplomatic astuteness goes, 
a French witness quoted here was of opinion that Pitt, Dundas, 
and George Rose were more than a match for Talleyrand. 
Although there is nothing very important or exciting about 
them, the posthumous memoirs of the Marquis de Villeneuve (2) 
will have a pathetic interest for those unfashionable persons who 
worship setting suns, and some attraction for the historian. A 
Legitimist guand méme, M. de Villeneuve was by no means a 
person with his eyes shut. He was devoted to Charles, to that 
rather a figure his son, the Duke d’Angouléme, whom, 
in spite of his father’s renunciations, the Marquis always calls 
Louis XIX., and Henri V. Yet he can write thus hardily and 
shrewdly concerning the sore subject of the Comte d’Artois and 
La Vendée. “Qu’en ces circonstances le prince ait manqué de 
courage personnel, je repousse cette idée: d’énergie politique, je 
Yadmettrais plutét ; que son énergie ait été paralysée plus encore 
par son cortége que par l’Angleterre serait aussi & mes yeux une 
réalité.” And he stigmatizes vigorously enough Angouléme’s un- 
happy phrase “ Que faire? Il] n’y a rien a faire” as “ I’éternelle 
replique de la nullité.” Although there is no particular literary 
merit about these memoirs, they give, with the incult freshness 
not uncommonly found in such cases, an exceedingly striking 
— of this prince and his more high-minded and more un- 
ortunate wife, the sole survivor of the family of Louis XVL., 
both of them stricken and smitten into a sort of death in life by 
the double weight of 1793 and 1830. 
M. A. de Montferrier, we should imagine, is very young; his 
poems are very unequal, and here and there there are on them 


de Talleyrand & Londres en 1792. Par G. Pallain. 


(2) Charles i i 
P ). X. et Louis XIX, en exil. Par le Marquis de Villeneuve. 


very strong impressions of models—generally good models 
enough. To write a poem entitled “Chimére,” after Gautier, 
is, let us say, rash, even if the poet were more impeccable in 
form than he is. But Sigilla (3) has left us with a pleasant 
impression. Although there is some Baudelairism among his 
other isms, the author is as far as possible from the puerile and 
sterile pessimism of the “decadents”; there is music, colour, and 
“go” in his verse, and he sings the right old themes. More wing 
to his Pegasus! 

Senhor da Costa’s work (4) is a painstaking and by no means 
ill-arranged study of its subject, written, it would seem, at 
Lisbon, but published at Paris. The author does not seem to be 
aware of the death of Sir Henry Maine, whom he calls “ M. 
Sumner Maine,” and on whom he draws very largely ; but he 
could hardly have gone to a better authority, and he has duly 
compared it with not a few others, 

three of the novels before us there is little to say. “ For- 
tuné,” always welcome to his admirers, attacks “la vie sportive” 
in a book full of science (5); though it may be suggested that, if 
“Sucky” is an ugly name (which it certainly is), the ugliness is 
not so much due to the fact that “ces Anglaises vous ont des 
noms!” as to the fact that ces Frangais delight in conjugating 
the verb estropier on the said names. M. Louis Ulbach’s post- 
humous Bobinette (6) is equal to most, and better than some, of 
his work. M. Léon de Tinseau’s Bouche close (7) does not seem 
to us to have got the better of the je me sais quoi of im- 
perfection and incompleteness which has weighed on almost all 
the work of this very clever writer since his brilliant début. 
But M. Fournel’s book (8) is quite different from these. It is 
not frantically exciting all through; it may possibly be found 
dull at first by many readers of French novels, for such incident 
as there is comes late, and the pathos may seem, to English 
readers especially (to whom a dot for their daughters is not a 
matter even to trouble about much, far less to commit or hesitate 
about committing crimes for), a trifle overstrained. We shall sa 
nothing about the story, for it is in its gradual evolution that su 
interest of the ordinary kind as the book has consists. But it is 
certainly a remarkable book, and extraordinarily different from the 
run of its fellows. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


F there is any part of the globe where it is impossible to 
live and ignore the climate, it is India. The most robust 
Englishman is forced to consider the subject after a few years’ 
residence ; and, if he serves his country in any capacity, he is 
liable to experience the most trying changes of meteorological 
conditions that can fall to the lot of man. He may be com- 
pelled to pass from tropical heat and moisture on one side of 
the Ghats to an arid clime within only one hundred miles, 
where the influence of the south-west monsoon is scarcely felt. 
He may be removed from Madras to the interior, or from Cal- 
cutta to the almost rainless North-West and the Punjab, with 
their intense heat by day and sharp nights in the cold season, 
and find his fancied acclimatization a mockery. Now the best 
preparation for those who are liable to suffer these changes is 
some exact knowledge of what to expect, and this is provided 
with completeness and clearness in Mr. Henry F. Blanford’s 
Practical Guide to the Climates and Weather of India, Ceylon, and 
Burmah (Macmillan & Co.) The title sufficiently indicates the 
scope of the book. If we have more “weather” in England, there 
are many more climates in India. Mr. Blanford introduces a most 
lucid and interesting treatise, with an admirable introduction on 
the meteorological elements, the method pursued at the various 
Government observatories, the nature of the observations, with 
a very valuable collection of tables of temperature, rainfall, 
humidity, atmospheric pressure, at ninety-two stations, with 
rticulars of storms in the years 1872-1886 originating in the 
of Bengal, and a synopsis of rainfall averages at one hundred 
ms | fourteen stations, including Burmah and the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands. The statistics are presented in uniform tables, 
condensed from the voluminous records of the Government ob- 
servatories, and may be consulted or compared with ease. Mr. 
Blanford, indeed, addresses the “lay public.” He does not 
theorize, he avoids technical terms when plain exposition will 
serve, and is faithful to his main object, which is to utilize in the 
interests of the community the somewhat inaccessible facts and 
figures of Indian meteorology. His book will greatly increase 
the growing interest in the subject, and will be found by many 
classes of people often very helpful and always very seasonable 
reading. fn short, no work could better illustrate the practical 
benefits to be derived from systematic meteorology t Mr. 
Blanford’s methodical and luminous volume. 

The new volume of Mr. Whittier's collected writi The 
Conflict with Slavery, &c. (Macmillan & Co.)—is a miscellany of 
lectures and addresses on religious and political topics, with cer- 
tain critical papers of a literary cast, and letters reprinted from 


(3) Sigilla, Par le Comte Abel de Montferrier. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(4) L’évolution du systéme représentatif. Par C. R. da Costa. Paris: 
vle. 


(5) Leplongeur. Par F. du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 

(6) Bobinette. Par L. Ulbach. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(7) Boucheclose. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(8) Laconfession d'un pére. Par V. Fournel. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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the Philadelphia Friends’ Review. The proverbial excellence of a 
poet’s prose is fully sustained both in the controversial and the 
critical writings of this volume. Mr. Whittier was an abolitionist 
of the better sort. He recognized and denounced other forms of 
slavery than negro slavery, and as far back as 1834, in his 
“ Letters to Samuel E. Sewall,” he insisted on another and more 
honourable policy towards the Southern States than the shifty 
and irritating tactics that eventually prevailed. There is a plea- 
sant flow of sympathetic criticism in the papers on “ Dora 
Greenwell,” “ John Woolman’s Journal,” “ Evangeline,” and other 
kindred themes, while in the characteristic note on “ Fanaticism,” 
that wonder-working romancer, Charles Brockden Brown, is intro- 
duced in a manner that should move curiosity in all who know 
him not. Mr. Whittier’s tribute to the author of Wieland is 
something surprising. 

The story “founded on fact ” is not often so full of interest or 
so skilfully composed as is More Sail than Ballast, by C. A. 
Montrésor (Allen & Co.) This is a moral tale, with a self- 
enforced moral, and never a trace of tedious didactics. The 
challenge to readers of Carlyle, in the preface, may exercise 
some few readers, though it will not mar their enjoyment of 
the adventures of the flighty, clever, ne’er-do-weel hero at the 
Court of Ludwigsburg under the patronage of Duke Charles 
Eugene. From cover to cover the story is charmingly told. 

ndated title-pages are an abomination to the be « er, 
and a translation that does not avow itself on the face of it is 
the one thing worse. Nature's Voice, by H. H. (T. Vickers- Wood), 
is a collection of short stories, translated from the Contes d’une 
Grandmére of George Sand, which source is unacknowledged 
on the undated title. It was not until we had read some few 
pages and marked sundry very bald renderings of French that 
we turned to the title-page and discovered on its reverse the 
legend :—“ Translated from the ‘Contes d’une Grandmére '—Geo. 
Sand. With permission from the Editor (sic) M. Calmann Lévy.” 
In the name of honesty, why should this be ? 

From Messrs. Macmillan we have received those indispensable 
handbooks, Dickens’s Dictionaries. Those “of London” and “ of 
the Thames” are firm-set in the favour of everybody. Every 
visitor to London should possess such excellent companions. The 
mere trial of the convenient sectional maps will wean him from 
more cumbrous charts, while the clear and compact information 
must impart reliance to the most timid. The Dictionary of Paris 
is in all respects like unto these, and altogether the best of hand- 
books for the Exhibition visitor. 

Chiel and I: our Wedding Tour, by “ Both” (Digby & Long), 
does not move enthusiasm. It is harmless and unexciting, as 
other people’s honeymoons must needs be. Mr. J. A. O’Shea’s 
Mated from the Morgue (Spencer Blackett), despite its terrible 
title, is anything but terrifying. A capital little book for tourists 
in the Peak country is Haddon Hall, by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
with plans and illustrations by Mr. Thomas Garrett (Gotch & 
Gomme), reproduced, with additions, from the Builder. Mr. 
Charles M. Kurtz’s National Academy Notes and Complete Illus- 
trated Catalogue (Cassell) is a guide to the New York exhibition 
of the National Academy, very similar to Mr. Henry Blackburn’s 
Notes. There are some useful suggestions and hints for the 
amateur photographer in the second volume of the International 
Annual—“ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin”—(Iliffe & Son; 
New York: Anthony). ‘The subjects treated are numerous, 
varying from practical directions on printing, exposure, the mys- 
teries of focus, to “the place of imagination in photography ”— 
a theme that is decidedly not exhausted in Mr. C. H. Cox’s brief 


r. 
PWe have received a new edition of Charles Kingsley’s fairy 
tale, The Water Babies, with Mr. Sambourne’s delightful draw- 
ings (Macmillan); a second edition of Mr. Michael Reynolds’s 
very entertaining and instructive Engine-Driving Life (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son) ; The Missionary Year-Book for 1889 (Religious 
Tract Society) ; and Everyday Heroes, excellent reading for small 
boys (S.P.C.K.) For young people who love animals we have 
a icture-book in The First Menagerie (Jarrold), and a droll 
book ifiustrated by Ernest Griset, with verses by William 
Manning, A Child’s Dream of the Zoo (Routledge), the dream a 
sort of nightmare pageant in the pale moonlight. The Yeomen of 
the Guard (Dean & Son) is a gaily-coloured transcript of scenes 
from the Savoy opera, calculated to soothe the savage breast, if 
not to charm the sensitive eye. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. . 
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England and the East. 

French Conciliation. Alice’s Case. 
Giordano Bruno. The Murder of Dr. Cronin. 
The Caucus Comminates. The Spread of Leprosy, 
The Armagh Accident. The Co-operative Congress. 
The Lesson of Sunday Closing in Wales. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Tour. 


Belgrade. At the Magpie and Stump. 
Racing at Epsom. English Humourists in Art. 
Little Wales, The Eighteenth of June. Recent Concerts, 
The Seamen's Strike. Italian Opera. 
“Three Cheers for ——?” 


Life of William Wordsworth. 

Novels. William George Ward. Law Books. 

The Great Civil War. Three Italian Books. 

St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. Five Books on Birds. The Lotos Series, 

Half a Century of Australasian Progress. 

The Outer Hebrides. Catalogue of Miniatures. 
New Music. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Heyry Irvine.— 
Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight. MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Henry 
Irving; lady Macbeth. Miss Ellen Terry. 

MATINEES—MACBETH. To-day (Saturday) at Two, and Saturday next, June 22. This 
(Saturday) Evening the theatre will ve closed at night. Seteeaey eveving next, Mr. SIMs 
REEVES ; E BELLS; Mr.J.L. 1 LE in MESTIC N 


Saturday evening, June 2¥.—Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats can also be booked 


by letter or telegram. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 


NOW OPEN. 9 A.M, to7 P.M. 


GUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


(THE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 9till7. Admission, One Shilling. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday, June 22, Grand Perform- 


ance, on Handel Festival scale, of Mendelssohn's Oratorio, 


ELIJAH. 


Principal Vocalists : Madame Modems PATEY,Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, 
gnor 
i certed bers by Miss Emil uire, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Maldwyp 
Chorus and Orchestra of 3,000 performers. 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 
Numbered reserved seats, including admission to the Palace, 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY — NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the last Annual General Meeting, the Collec- 
tion of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and German Masters. which have 
been published in Chromolithography, has been leut to the Trustees of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms of that building. The remaining 
Collection of Unpublished Drawings, amounting nearly 200, may still be seen at 
Society's Gallery, from 10 till 5; Saturdays, lu till 4. Admission free. 

19 St. James's Street, S.W. D. H. GORDON, Secretary. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY—ADMISSION of NEW MEMBERS. 


It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter as Members of 
the Society during the present year shall be immediately pe to the Class of Second 
Subscribers, instead of remaining for some time in the Class of Associates as formerly. 
19 St. James's Street, 8.W., May 15, 1889. order, 

D. H. GORDON, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


METROPOLITAN 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING of the nt Session will be held on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1889 (and not on the 18th), at the Royal School of Mines. 23 Jermyn 
S.W., at_7.45 P.M., when a Paper wi read by Dr. G. B. LONGSTAFF, M.A., 0D 
“SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CENSUS OF 1891." 


PLEASURE CRUISE to NORWAY, visiting the North Ca 
to see the Midnight Sun. The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large full- 
d hip CHIMBORAZO,” 3,876 tons register, 3. horse-power, from London 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the 38 STREET, StRaND, Lonpon. 


The publication of the Saturvay REvIEW takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 


r, 3,000 
on the 17th of July, calling at Leith on the 19th of July, for Lerwick, North Cape, Hammer- 
fest. Trims’, Trondjem, Molde, Naes, Gudvangen, Bergen, Od’e, Gothenburz, Copeshage- 
arriving in London on the Mth of August. The steamer will be navigated throug 
“Inner Lead ”—i.e. inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway, thus securing smooth 


ter. 
“he Coen Ane is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. 
GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., 5 FenchurchA venue, London 
For further particulars apply to the latter firm, or to the West-End Agents, Grindlay 
55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


O CLUBS, LIBRARIANS, &e.—FOR SALE, unbound file 


in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


‘THE TIMES” and “SATURDAY REVIEW” from 1878 to date, also of “ST. 
JAMES GAZETTE” from its commencement.—Address, stating offers, W. J. STewakt, 
Garston, Live: pool. 
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